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Te the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazine. 


AVE you ever seen a description 

of a painting executed by Hans 
Holbein, cailed the Dance of death ? 
You might have seen the original 
lately exhibited in this town, where 
by authority were ordered iflumina- 
tions and rejoicings for the destruc- 
tion of men. Man! poor man! 
blind infatuated man, in this age of 
the world cailed civilized, institut- 
ing ascene of rejoicing foigis own 
misery and lis own shame. What 
shall we address to .the thousands of 
victims who have suffered and are 
suflering ?> What excuse or pallia- 
tion do we propose to make to them, 
the unhappy sufferers? The dead 
indeed are cone down into silence: 
they can no more rejoice in triumph, 
ner can the co'id ear of death parti- 
Cipate in the inhuman joy of this 
jufatuated multiude. But the sure 
vivers ; the fathers, the mothers, the 
wives, the brothers, the sisters, the 
children, the friends of the thou. 
sands who have suffered on both 
sides of the question; for in the 
cause of humanity, true philaathro- 
Py bas no country, all are’ brothers 
and friends. What consolation can 
be extracted from authorized and 
commanded illuminations to calm the 
heart-throbbings of thefatherw ho con- 
sented, or perhaps sent out his darling 
son to the slauyhter? to mitigate the 
pangs, the. heart-rending pangs of 
the mother or the wile, who in vain 
Wag about his neck, and besought 
the son or the husband to defer the 
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human sacrifice, when about to pre- 
sent himself a self-devoted victim to 
the abominable demon of war? Ah, 
what illumination can propitiate the 
suffering sister, who yielded up the 
brother of her heart, with whom she 
had a thousand times indulged sweet 
converse ; and whv now feels herself 
insulted in this inhuman. dance of 
death. As tothe brother of the fal- 
len youth, I choose to be silent, lest 
partaking of the cruel spirit of the 
age, so deeply tampering in blood, 
to the extinction of the charities, I 
shall only stir him up to sentiments 
of resentment, retaliation, and ree 
venge. . 

My mind is so overwhelmed with 
horror that [ lose the regular arranges 
ment of my thought in expatiating 
on this dreadful topic. I wish first 
to address the parent who consented 
to hazard this premature privation 
of anticipated death ; then to address 
our governors, men placed in the 
awlul responsibility of drawing out 
the war; and, lastly, the magistrate 
who has ordered this illumination, 
aud institated this scene of savage 
jvy, this war-wheop ia a counly 
called civilized, 

First then, the parent. Do pas 
reuts expect to die, aml to come bee 
fore the awful tribunal of divine jus- 
tice, which may possibly propose to 
them the inquiry, what they have 
done with the children committed 
to their guardianship and keeping ¢ 
What have you done? an inquiry 
often reiterated in the hearts of men, 
but unhappily unattended to, when 
the awful responsibility was ineure 
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rings What have you done with 
the lambs consigned to your care in 
the wilderness of the world? You 
are not to suppose that God looks as 
man looks, that he contemplates 
with partiality an Englishman or a 
Frenchman, a Scot or a Dane ; but 
considers all the human race as-his 
children, equally wear and having 
equal claim to his fatherly care, e- 
ven as the heavens envelopthe earth 
with the same providential influences 
on every side, I placed you on 
earth, I gave you children, | ap- 
pointed the fruits of the earth for 
your support, I placed humanity, 
a priociple of beneficence in your 
breasts, you were not made lions nor 
tigers, nor beasts, nor birds of ra- 
pine. What consideration can ex- 
euse the dreadful abandonment of 
the tenderest principles of nature, 
which so imperatively enjoins to all 
creatures, rational and irrational, the 
careand preservation of their young, 
a principle so strong that it even in- 
duces timid creatures fur a while to 
divest themselves of their timidity 
and assume an occasional courage : 
a principle that rationality certainly 
was vever in‘ended to supersede or 
destroy. Let it be permitted me 
thus to harrow up the feelings of 
those parents who yet have children, 
tur the benefit of survivors, As to 
the provocations to war, or the ex- 
cuses from patriotism or a love of 
country, io the present age and state 
of politics, very slender excuses can 
be advanced tor engaging in war, 
and precipitating our beloved youth 
into the mad vortex of destruction 
from these antiquated motives. ‘The 
minister makes his caiculations in 
the closet, and writes down his so- 
many thousand victims, The parent 
p akes his calculation of interést, of 
henour, or promotion for his son. 
The inconsiderate youth calculates 
on icleness, on the vain pageantry, 
the pomp and circumstance of war, 


Reflections on Illuminations. for Victories. 
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on swaggering in iilitary trapping, the 
and being acceptable in the eyes of to, 
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the female sex ; so the business j the | 
gone about, the war-whoop is soun), ener 
ed and the dance of death is Jed vp. to re 
So much for the parent: now| and 
turn to the government, determining from 
on war; here, at the very door,| wher 
am struck with horror, the iinpeng victo 
trable darkness of the interior cabs alec 
net appals me, it is the darkness ¢ sorro 
Moloch’s temple; in the mids¥ poor, 
this terrible array sits the minister, count 
Furor impius intus wt 
Szva sedens super arma fremit horrid in the 
ore crueute. this i 
Tturn away from this exhibitin nie 
with horror, and come to the third pan jie 
of my book of Jamentations; thIR jvsel 
cruelty of rejoicing in slaughter aul Sch 
blood. bd they a 
I would willingly ask any feelin 
mind, ifa feeling mind exists, wii p, yp; 
ali are not invoived in one mass d 
insensibility, Ought we not rathe 
mourn than rejoice over the misetis: To the 
of men. 
Quis talia fando 
Myrmidonum, Dolopumve aut durimis Ges 
Ulyssei | Fi 
Temperet a lacrymis? m. 
What is it for? for what good ely °*'« hi 
or purpose is rejoicing, even ot for 
pose that we could rejoice? Wi Ul choy 
rejoice in funerals ? in the consu me Oe 
tion of the work of the grand domme “T sin 
troyer? in victims offered to or te 
loch! This is exactly what same Proper 
done, and which we are read Produc 
condemn, when the Tyrians ofle or ite 
their infant children in sacrifice, Om 'shest 
on the flaming sword of thei subject 
while drum and trampet sounded rms 2 
drown the voice of lamentaitigmm “6 « 
Who has ordered these rejoiitg Van 
and thisdance of death? I hadl _— ' 
to have said the devil: no, #* aes 
our chief magistrate. Oh, thet! dedi 
me speak respectfally. This °Rae ‘ene 





ing must then be intended to 
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the voice of mourning above alluded 
to, Shall our triumphs tend to close 
the bloody scene ? Surely no. Our 
enemies are rejoicing also, or seem 
to rejoice, and are with equally mad 
and infuriated joy, hurling defiance 
from their hostile shores ; for often 
whea we rejoice, they insist that 
victory is on their side. But what 
affeeis me with the greatest pain and 
sorrow is this, that the people, the 
poor, blind, ignorant people whose 
covatiess thousands are the victiuns, 
or whose deaths are only recorded 
in the mass, that they participate in 
this ill-devised inauspicious scene 
triumph, and are ready to break 
your windows if you do not illumi- 
nate. What infatuation, I say to 
myself, as 1 walk around the city. 
Such proceedings are as stupid as 
they are wicked, 


AS. 
Dublin, July, 1813. 
-—_—__ 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine 
alee 
GENTLEMEN, 


ANGUAGE was conferred upon 
man to enable him to communt- 
cate his ideas. If the terms employ- 
ed for expressing our sentiments be 


ul chosen, or if a proper discrimina-- 


tion be aot made among those that 
are similar in meaning, the reader, 
or the hearer will be led to form im- 
proper conceptions, which may be 
productive of the most serious conse- 
ynences, It is, therefore, of the 
highest importance, on whatever 
subject we write or speak, to choose 
terais most appropriate for communi- 
cating our ideas. 

Ya no subject is accuracy in lan- 
guage more necessary than on the 
subject of religion. Pndeed, the na- 
merous sects into which the christian 
chatch has been divided, have made 
" ueceasary to use the utmost accu- 
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racy in naming any of them, so as 
to'distinguish it from all others. Pro- 
fessed christians have separated from 
each other upon account of specula- 
tive puints, of comparatively so 
small importance, and are character- 
ized by such minute distinctions, 
that unless the utmost care be taken, 
there will be great danger of diifer- 
ent sects being contounded, and 
one party mistaken for another. 
Now as one sect of men may approve 
of conduct, which another sect, dif- 
fering, perhaps very little in specu- 
lative principles, may think highly 
culpable, if such conduct be spok- 
en of in language that leaves it very 
doubtful which of the sects were 
guilty of it, it cannot but be very 
disagreeable to both parties. 

I was led to these reflections by 3 
paragraph in a letter published in 
your excellent Magazine for last 
month, giving an outline of the pro- 
ceedings at the last meeting of the 
General Synod of Ulster. The wri- 
ter in mentioning the late disatlec- 
tion of the congregation of Clare 
from their minister, expressed him- 
self thus; “ We found that the spi- 
rit of obstinacy and illiberality was 
not broken by our exertions during 
the last year, and that it had been 
fostered in a most unchristian-like 
manner by the Seceders, who sup- 
plied the disaflected with preaching.” 
A reader, not intimately acquainted 
with the whole affair, would think 
there was but one class of persons 
known by the name of Seceders, 
who acted in this most unchristian- 
like manner. Ilintend not to deny 
the dissimilarity of the conduct to 
which he alludes, to the spirit of the 

ospel, that breathes peace on earth, 
Bratberty kindness and charity ; and 
which teaches us to consider all men 
as our brethren, however much we 
may differ from them in the miou- 
tim of speculative principles. But 
surely, the writer was not ignorant 
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that there are éwo classes of Seceders, 
distinguished by the names of Burgh- 
er and Antiburgher ; nor that it was 
the former that fostered that spirit of 
illiberality which every sincere 
christian should endeavour to sup- 
press, Had the writer distinctly 
stated that the Burgher Seceders were 
the persons who preached to the dis- 
affected members of Clare, be would 
have prevented any odium from be- 
ing attached to one class of Seceders, 
who detest any thing unchristian- 
like or illiberal; or that tends to 
foment discord in a christian society. 
It is not their way wherever they 
can find a few hot-headed bigots, 
disaflected with their minister, to 
blow up the spark into a flame, and 
attempt to rend a congregation by 
insinuating themselves into another 
man’s charge. 

lf these hints should tend to unde- 
ceive any who may not have known 
what class of Seceders were intend- 
ed ; and prevent any obloquy from 
being attached to the mere term Se- 
ceder, it will be extremely gratify- 
Ing to 

Aw AnTInunGHer SECEDER. 

D——, August, 1813. 





Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


ee 


pe following statement wiil de- 
monstrate that a farmer, resi- 
dent in the neighbourhood ola large 
town, could not do better for his in- 
terests, than lay outa considerable 
extentof ground for the culture of 
raspberries. 

A gentleman had, this vear,a spot 
in his garden measuring 13 yards by 
8, which I calculate to amount to 3 
verches, or about the 52d part of an 
Jrish acre, planted with raspberries. 
These produced 130 quarts of excel. 
lent fruit, which soid for 7d. per 
quart, making the sum of £3 15s, lod, 
Deducting for manure, labour, ga- 
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thering and rent, 11s. 6, which | 
find would be fully adequate tothog 
expenses, there remains ¥.3 4s, 1, 
which multiplied by 52 produces 
clear profit € 167 5s. 4d, per ar, 
I fancy few other erops wil! be foun 
to produce in proportion an equally 


great sum. AZ. 
—- 

Te the Proprictors of the Belfast Magazin 
me 


MUST beg leave to say, thal th 

« Carlow Peasant’s” story of th 
“two bucks,” as inserted in Vout 
Magazine for July, in my opinion, 
detracts nothing from Ulster inde 
pendence of mind; for how could 
anv single peasant inflict soch ip 
stantaneous chastisement as the caw 
deserved, on two armed men. fe 
might indeed have got redress by 
the law, but as | did not hear ot any 
material injury which he received 
it showed a liberal and forgiving 
mind, to let the business end, rathe 
than to commence a_ prosécution 
actuated by revengeful motives. 

Tie following occurrence cank 
verified by different persons in the 
tuwaland of Ballyeastan, where t 
happened, about 15 years ago. A 
young gentleman from the County 
Wextord, residing with a hiner 
draper in Ulster, being one da 
amusing himsell through the meigh 
bourhood on horseback, thought pe 
per to leap off the high-way mot 
field where a labourer was shovellitg 
corn, who, ip defiance of the imi 
der being a gentleman, made ba 
re-trace back his steps to the pubie 
roud. The genilenan had not 
far, until he chose to try his hort 
over another ditch, into a past 
ficld; the owner of which bemg® 
band, to'd bim to stop, as there 
nv road that way. . The gentit 
being chagrined at meeting 99 
obstacles in his ramble, ordered™ 
farmer to go about his busiwes}® 
he would horse-whip him; 
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which a scuffle ensued, and the 
gentleman made olf in the speediest 
manner he coald, regretting that he 
had not his pistols with him, that 
he might shoot “the boor,” as he ne- 
ver had experienced similar treatment 
in his life; and he was astonished, 
how genilemen permitted such ras- 
cals to live in their neighbourhood. 


16th Aug. 1813. P. 
———— 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
—_-— —-— 


| LATELY stepped into a friend’s 
house where | am intimate; it 
was in the evening of a fine sammer’s 
day. I have sometimes enjoyed 
here the innoeent freedom of social 
converse at the close of the day, a- 
mong polite sensible parents, and a 
large nuinber of very sweet children. 
] found at once in the countenances 
ofall, strong features of perplexity 
and distress. It seeins the father, in 
order to provide for a grown up son, 
had engaged him a postin the mi- 
litia, and a letter was just come, 
signifying that he should be ready 
with all his appointments ona cer- 
tain specified day. I sat downa 
minute to witness the operation of 
this matter. ‘The ecountenances. of 
the father and mother, to be sure, 
were marked with mixed sensatiuns, 
in which care was predominant to 
subdue the feelings of nature ; a 
grown up girl had these sensations 
more strongly expressed, sisterly af- 
fections swayed, and had their full 
operation in her mind. She is a 
very lovely girl, and claims a large 
share of my sympathy. Well,” 
sid I, “1 am glad of this, and I 
hope the same difficuliy and distress 
will ever attend the perpetration of a 
Wrong thing.’ Gentlemen, you 
talk of infanticide; you blame the 

hinese, because when they have‘ too 
many children, they throw three or 
four of them into the river ; you are 


On sacrificing Youth to Mititary Glory. 
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greatly shocked. Ob Lord, what 
savages! to drown their tonocent 
children like young cats or puppies ! 
What a happiness, you say, to be 
born ina christian country where no 
such barbarities are practised! A- 
mong the savages, it is said, that a 
puny child, who is unlikely to be 
reared, passes the same watery or- 
deal, throw him in, if he swims out 
well and good Poor Pope, what 
charming lines we should have lost 
and he not wrote, if his imbecile 
childhood had been subjected to this 
process and experiment! Bat let 
us come home: you are not shock. 
ed when parents have brought up a 
fine parcel of boys, through the 
whole catalogue of the infirmities of 
childhood, small-pox, measles, chin- 
cough physicians and sevior illis, 
apothecaries, escaped them all ; the 
boy peering into manhood, he has 
happily weathered every storm, pas- 
sed every Scylla and Charybdis, the 
feast of life is spread wide, the keen 
appetite for enjoyment is not want- 
ing; all the wise precepts he has 
learned at school from Horace and 
Juvenal, and Cicero, and twenty 
more Roman and Christian moralists, 
are now to be put in practice, [| 
have hopes of this boy. No such 
thing, all this talent, and genius, and 
fine imagination, all the powers of 
his mind and understanding are de- 
voted, Ile is torun the gauntlet of 
camps, and armies, and barracks; 
he isto stand for the question of 
honour; perhaps to fight a duel ; 
perhaps to fall by the hand of a fel- 


low officer, because a faty lady had 
given him the honour of her 
hand at a_ ball: perhaps he e- 


scapes these perils, and is to fall 
gloriously on the field of hate 
tle. Gentlemen, I hope you will 
analyse as you go jlony, Tuse, you 
see, the words that are® current, 
though Ican see no glory in this basé 
prostitution of the very best of man 
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and prime of bis faculties to this grim 
idol of war. Lama man of (I hope) 
some sensibility. I assure you it 
grieves my tender nature when I 
contemplate the young of the flock 
condemned to the slaughter : when I 
see the farmer making his bargain 
with the buicher, my nature starts 
up into mutiny, and I say iv myself, 
«« God forbid ! the creature has but 
just stepped into life, it has a right to 
live and to enjoy the feast spread be- 
fore it by the Creator’s bountiful 
hand ; ah let it live and enjoy the 
innocence of nature!” Now if God 
so clothe the field with the feast of 
life, and have bid creatures to be 
born with taste and talents for en- 
joyment, for cropping the meat and 
bounding on the verdant pasture ; 
ab then, ah then, dear parents let 
your children live ; forbear to spread 
before them temptations, allure- 
mevts, and sophisticating maxims 
which they may not be able to with- 
stand. If youth are ready to make 
mistakes, and to call disgrace by 
the name of honour, to call aban- 
donment and prostitution glory : if 
they are disposed to substitute Ro- 
map bravery aud patriotism in the 
place of christian fortitude, forgive. 
ness of injuries and the great law 
and duty of universal benevolence, 
why then, as is your duty, correct 
this erring folly and phrensy. What 
folly and madness, to call yourselves 
christians, tosay that you have been 
educated on principles of christian 
virtue, to think this and yet go forth 
jotothe world and act on principles 
diametrically reverse, and teach your 
children soto do! Does not Christ 
upbraid you in his gospel for this? 
« What father amoug you,” says he, 
«who if his child ask bread, will 
give him a stone ?” but you, do it 
to your everlasting confusion ; the 
heginning of which sensation I 
was wituess to when I called in to 
see my friend, leave it with you, 


Query as loa Phenomenon in Astronomy. 
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I enter my protest, that is all I cay 
do, and remain, 
Your constant reader, 


AS 
ee 

Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazin, 
ide 


your monthly 


extract from 


Frend’s- Evening Amusemeny § 


must be deemed not the least in 
teresting part of your agreeal)le mix 
cellany. Such at least is my feel. 
ing. ‘Though no astronomer, | think 
I have au equal right with Sir Isax 
Newton himself, to derive pleasure 


from the view of that magnificence § 


and adorable order, that nightly 
reigns in 


“ The spacious firmament on high,” 


and directs the motion of the heaven 
ly bodies. I do therefore frequently 
employ a part of my evening inte 
marking, and endeavouring to at 
count for their varying positions, it 
relation to one another; and I think 
Icantake a more sublime delight, 
and a truer satisfaction in these em 
ercises, than the joys of theatres, 
the gayest circles of fashion, could 
supply to their most enamoured 1 
taries, 

My declaration, that “I am m 
astronomer,” will appear, I suppos, 
a very superfluous acknowledgment, 
when I mention the /itéle scruple thi 
I wish to have done away by some 
of your learned correspondents 
The star in the tail of the Smal 
Bear, is (I believe,) within 2 degres 
of the North Pole. As the elevatiot 
of the pole is always equal to th 
latitude of the place, the distanced 
this star from the horizon s 
never exceed the latitude by mot 
than 2 degrees. And so, we § 
never see‘this star more than 57 & 
grees above the hor zon, or 33 de 
a from the int of 

ow the Polar star is, sensibly, @ 
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tant from the horizon considerable 
more, and from the Zenith, evidently 
much less, than the above number of 
degrees. 

This is an obyious phenomenon, 
seemingly at variance with what is 
taught, and not explained, as far as 
I have met with, in any common 
book of Astronomy. 

lam yours, &c., 
r STaR-GAZER. 








For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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MEDICAL REPORT FROM THE PHYSI- 


CIAN BELONGING TO THE INSTI- 
TUTION FOR ADMINISTERING ME- 
DICAL AID TO THE SICK POOR, 


AND ASSISTING THEM AND THEIR 
FAMILIES WITH THB NECESSARIES 
OF LIFE DURING SICKNESS; AND 
FOR PREVENTING ‘THE SPREADING 
OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


‘THE year 1812 was ushered in 
with an ynusual number of Ca- 
tarrhal and Pulmonary Affections, 
exceeding both in severity and du- 
ration those cases which came un- 
der the observation of the writer, 
during the month of January, in the 
preceding year. In many of those 
cases, which are placed under the 
head of Catarrh, the symptoms were 
% severe, and the lungs so much 
engaged, as to require the use of the 
lancet. None of those which came 
under the observation of the wriier 
Were immediately fatal; in many 
instances, however, through the ne- 
glect of the unhappy sufferers, a 
foundation was laid for Pthisis, the 
Most deplorable disease that afflicts 
the human body. Accordingly, we 
fix’ this disease much more fre- 
quent during the early part of this 
year, than during the early part of 
1811, when Catarrhal and Pulmon- 
ary affections were not 80 numerous, 


has been scarcely noticed b 


nor marked with ‘symptoms of such 
severity. ‘ 

Dysentery prevailed to a consider. 
able extent during this month, In 
many instances, the symptoms were 
severe, and the duration of the dis- 
ease protracted to a considerable 
length. In all, purging, when ap- 
plied under favourable circumstan- 
ces, was eminently successful. In 
some of those tedious cases, where, 
from neglect of timely application, 
the severity of the symptoms had 
broken down the strength of the pa- 
tient, and the use of active remedies 
was necessarily suspended, the cum- 
bination of nitrous acid and opium, 
so strongly recommended by some 
of the English physicians, was ex- 
hibited with some appearance of 
success. 

During this month, we bad our 
usual proportion of fever. 

During the month of February, 
the quantity of fever was not in- 
creased; and the Catarrhal and Pul- 
monary affections were diminished, 
both in number and severity. Dy- 
sentery, however, still held its 
ground, and in many instances its 
cure was tedious and troublesome, 
None of those cases, which came 
under the observation of the writer, 
proved fatal. 

During this month, the writer 
had an opportunity of treating a 
disease, as rare in its occurrence, as 
it is imperfectly understood, even 
by the most eminent practitioners. 
Phlegmasia dolens is a disease, which 
the 
ancient writers, and excited but 
little of the attention of the moderns, 
till the appearance of Mr. White’s 
inquiry into its nature and causes, 
which was published in the year 
1784. From the reports’ of this 
work, we may fairly infer, that it is 
not a disease which often occurs to 
the medical practitioner. Asa proof 
of the rarity of its occurrence, Mr, 






s 





White mentions, that of 1897 wo- 
men delivered at the Westminster 
Geveral Dispensary, five ouly were 
attacked. with it; and of SO0U wo- 
men delivered at the Manchesier 
Hospital, and their own houses, four 
only were seized with this disease, 
Dr. Thomas says, that during a pe- 
riod of thirty years, a solitary case 
had fallen uoder his care; and is of 
opinion, that where we fod physi- 
Clans recounting numerous cases 
which came underttheir observa- 
tion, we may presume, that they 
have mistaken other diseases for it, 
such as Anasarca, Phiegmon, LErysi- 
pelas, Abscess, Rheumatism, Peri- 
tonitis, and Puerperal fever. 

The period at which this disease 
comes on is very variable. In the 
present instance, the patient was at- 
tacked on the fitth day alter deli- 
very; in four days after, she was 
visited by the writer. The right 
thigh, leg, and foot, were uniform: 
ly swelled, thronghout their whole 
extent, firm, tense, and exquisitely 
painful when touched; their colour 
much whiter than. natural; heat, 
thirst, restlessness, and the other 
symptoms-of Pyrexia attended ; and 
the patient was cousiderably reduced 
by a Diarrhea of several days stand- 
ing. ‘To support the strength of the 
patient, a nuiritious diet, with a 
moderate quantity of wine, was di- 
rected, together with astringents to 
check the severity of the Diarrhea; 
while the swelled limb was ordered 
to be frequently fomented with warm 
vinegar. ‘Jhis treatment was con- 
tinued for three days, at the end of 
which time, the tebrile sy upteins 
had, mm a great degree, subsided; 
the Diaribea had ceased; the pata 
aud tensien of the limb were con- 
siderably dimimisbed ; and the ge- 
peral strength greatly improved, 
‘The swelling, however, still reniain- 
ed in the same state, A jarge blister 
was now applied tothe caif of the 
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leg, which produced a copious dis 
charge: at the end of tweaty foy 
hours the leg was reduced to its yy 
tural size and appearance. Another 
blister was then applied to th: tinigh: 
a copious discharge from which, 
producing similar good efiects, the 
sweliing of the limb completely suh 
sided, and did not returi. Th 
other limb now began to swell, but 
by the timely application of a tight 
bandage of flannel, constantly wom 
round it, the effusieu was checked, 
aud the progress of the disease com 
pletely arrested, 

Rheumatism was frequently o 
our list dung this month. | 

March exhibits a still further & 
minution of pulmonary and bowed 
affection : the quantity of fever how 
ever was considerably increased, 
Several intermittents are to be found 
upon the listthismonth, This species 
of lever seldom comes under the cate 
ofthe physicians of the institution 
Whenever it came under the obser 
vation of the writer, he seldom found 
bark exhibited with success. The 
failure, however, of this medicinebe 
thinks, must be attributed to the & 
duiterated state in which it is exbh 
bited. In this opinion he is strength 
ened by frequent observation; 
is convinced, that, in almost all the 
cases of intermittent fever, in which 
bark fails In removing the liseast, 
the medicine, upon examinatidd, 
will be found impure ; and therelot 
us failure may be fairiy attr 
to its impurity. This would bet 
point of considerable importance @ 
ascertain with certainty.  1t m 
preveut the neces ssity of ex hibit 
those poisonous drugs, to Ww bich phy 
sictaus are compeiled to have! 
course, in the event of the fatiure 
bark in this disease, which, thou 
they may suceced in removing 
intermittent, yetare trequenly 
ductive of lastuig injury to the & 
stitution, 
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During this month, rheumatism 

evailed to a considerable exteut, 

In its acute stage, rheumatism al- 
ways yields to the usual evacuations , 
of these, blood-letting ts chiefly re- 
lied on; yet, in thosé cases which 
came under the observation of the 
writer, venesection was seldom ne- 
cessary; and in no case was he 
obliged to go beyond a single bleed. 
ing; which, when followed by mo- 
derate purging and sweating, he 
has vever known to fail in removing 
the disease. 

A new method of treating acute 
Rheumatism, by a liberal and early 
use of bark, has beeu lately intro. 
duced by some very eminent physi- 
cians. Dr. Fordyce, in his third dis- 
sertation on fever, informs us, that, 
for the last fifteen years, he has en- 
tirely discontinued bleeding in this 
disease: and that he had not lost 
above two or three patients, although 
he had treated several hundreds in 
this way ; and adds, that when he 
practised bleeding largely in acute 
rheumatism, metastases were very 
apt to take place, and to destroy the 
patient, an accident which had rare- 
ly happened since he had adopted a 
ifferent mode of treatment. — Dr, 
Haygarth also, in his Clivical His- 
tory of diseases, assures us, that 
having left off bleeding for some 
years, he has fuund the bark, except 
ina very few cases, to produce the 
most salutary effects in acute rheu- 
Inalistn, 

_ the result of the writer’s expe- 
rence might seem to countenance, 
in some degree, the opinions of these 
gentlemen concerning the use of 
bloodletting in this disease. An ine 
lerence, however, of this kind, cane 
hot be fairly drawn from what he 
has stated, On the contrary, it ap- 
pears to him, that his statement 
“T¥es to show, that those cases 
“hich came‘under the care of Dr. 
lordyce and Dr. Haygarth, as well 
WELPAST MAG, NO. LXle 
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as those which came under his obser- 
vation at the Institution, were of too 
slight a nature to require the use 
of the lancet; just as we frequently 
mect slight cases of pleuritis, which 
yield to the application of a blister, 
while severe anil completely formed 


attacks of this disease, can only be 


resisted by the more active remedy 
of blood-letting. Indeed, Dr, [lay- 
garth himself appears to acknow- 
ledge this, and to doubt the univer. 
sal success of his favourite remedy ; 
for he very cautiously advises, in 
doubtful cases, to have recourse to 
the usual remedy of blood-letting. 
In other words, he confesses, as 
every rational physician must, that 
there are some cases of acute rheus 
matism, in which blood letting may 
be omitted, while there are others 
which absolutely require that evacu- 
ation, : 

Although the writer cannot, from 
his own experience, condemn the 
employment of blood-letting, or re- 
commend the use of bark in acute 
rheumatism, yet, when this disease 
assumes the chronic form, under 
which it proves so severe a visitation 
to the puor, he has trequently em. 
ployed the latter remedy with une. 
quivocal advantage. lu many cases, 
he has joined it with’ nitrate of 
potass, and had always reason to 
prefer this combination to the exhi- 
bition of the bark in a separate 
form. 

During the month of April, pec- 
toral allections were considerably 
encreased: we find marked upou 
our list forty-seven cases of asthaa, 
The majority of these were, as is 
usual, of that species called humid 
asthma. Indeed, the writer hag sel. 
dom met an instance of pure spas- 
modic asthma during the period of 
his attendance upon the Institution, 
And, perhaps, he has reason to con- 
gratulate himself upon the rarity of 
a disease, which, depending in ge- 
Bb . 









neral upon amalconformation of the 
chest, or hereditary predisposition, 
can derive but little relief from me- 
dicine, and is seldom, if ever, en- 
tirely removed, 

The nature of asthma is but im- 
perfectly understood, A late writer, 
Dr. Bree, has endeavoured to build 
a theory of this disease upon the 
humoral pathology ; and attempts 
té connect more closely the humid 
and spasmodic asthma. His princi- 
pal.arguments in support of this 
theory are drawn from appearances, 
exhibited upon dissection ; and, cou- 
sequently, must be inconclusive. 

It is foreign to the nature and de- 
sign of this report, to enter upon 
an inquiry into the theory of asthma, 
The writer gives this Opinion, W hich 
has been advanced by Dr. Bree, 
merely to have an opportunity of re- 
jecting it, as built updn appearances 
which are fallacious; and of exe 
pressing his conviction, that the na- 
ture and causes of this disease will 
never be explained, by the reverles 
of all the morbid anaiomists in the 
world, 

In Spasmodic Asthma, little more 
can be done, than pail te the dis. 
tressing symptoms; and we ere fre- 
quently unable to do so much for 
the unhappy sutlerer, To hamid 
asthma, however, we can frequent- 
ly afford considerable rehet. In 
miost of the cases which came under 
the care of the writer, during this 
month, blisterng, which seldom gives 
rehefin spasmodic asthma, prodnced 
the best effects in the humid species; 
wheothe discharge was kept up for 
a considerable ume, it proved singu- 
larly useful. Expectorauts also, 
which in spasmodic asthma bave sel- 
dem aflorded much relief, often 
proved, in the humid Spec ies, a very 
important remedy. Of this class of 
medicines, the writer has found a 
combination ef squill with lac am- 
moniacum the most successful, All 
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our exertions, however, will ne 
prevent this deplorable disease frog 
terminating frequently in CONSUID® 
tion or dropsy; or perhaps Putting 
an end to the miseries of the uphaps 
py suflerer, by sudden suffocating: 
when long protracted asthma ends 
in pthisis or dropsy, of which th 
writer has witnessed Inany Wistance 
amoung the poor, he need not say 
the case is always hopeless. 

During this mouth, we find the 
quantity of fever still somewhat em 
creased. 

May exhibits, upon our list, thir 
ty three cases of pnenmonia, This 
considerably exceeds the quantity of 
this disease to be found in any other 
month during this year. From the 
nature and causes of pneumonia, we 
are naturally led to expect to findit 
most prevalent in winter and spring, 
We are often, however, as in the pre 
Sent instance, disappouted in out 
expectation; for we frequently find 
the warm season of summer prod& 
cing a greater quantity of this d» 
ease, than the cold seasen of winter 
or the variable weather of spring 
We may easily account for this, by 
supposing, that a much greater de 
gree of cantion ts employed in guards 
ing against cold and wet in winter 
and spring, when the disease is fear 
ed, than in summer, when the bad 
consequences resulting from expe 
sure to these causes are always 
though without reason, less dreaded 
by the poor. This, added to th 
sudden changes of temperatuit, @ 
which the bodies of the labourteg 
poor are more subject in  sumilg 
than in winter, may possibly accout 
fur the more freqhent occurrences! 
pneumonia, in the former thaa# 
the latter season. 

Upon the treatment employed # 
pneumonia, the writer has but 
to offer. Blood-letting 1s often cP 
ried to @ great eatent in ibis ¢ 
ease, and early and copious UF 
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ings from the system, are considered 
necessary for its effectual removal. 
The writer is satisfied, that the ear- 
ler we resort to blood letting in 
pnenmonia, the more certainly will 
the disease be resisted, But he de- 
nies the necessity of losing those 
enormous quantities of blood, which 
he has sometimes known to be drawn 
from persons labouring under this 
disease, by rash ahd ignorant pre- 
tenders to medicine, when. they 
have not been under the- controul of 
a physician, 
ing error of irregular practitioners 
in the treatment of diseases, with 
which they are but imperfectly ac- 
quainted, is the indiscriminate use 
of an established remedy, without 
any regard to the constitution, or 
peculiar habits, which distinguish 
different patients, and often differ- 
ent classes of patieats, from each 
other, It requires not much trouble 
to prove, that the robust and active 
labourer will bear copious blood- 
letting better than the feeble and 
sedentary mechanic; and that the 
powerful constitution of the former 
will be less exhausted by the loss 
of forty ounces of blood, suddenly 
removed from the system, than the 
debilitated frame of the latter. Yet 
we often find empirical men taking 
those unreasonable quantities of 
blood, from the stcong and the weak 
indisctiminately ; and although the 
former generally recover under the 
Veatment, yet they. sometimes do 
but escape from their sanguinary 
attendants, while the latter frequent- 
ly fall victims to the injudicious 
application of a powerful. remedy. 
a Writer is convinced, that even 
me strong and robust men, labour. 
og under pneumonic affections, die 
% the debility induced by intem- 
Perate blood letting. Jn. the course 
% hisown practice, he never had 
casion to direct more than sixteen 
*waces of Liood to be drawn. in the 
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A great and prevails, 





beginning ; the second. ‘and third 
bleeding never exceeded twelve 
ounces; and, although he has treat- 
ed many severe cases, he never had 
occasion to go farther. On the 
whole, the writer is convinced from 
experience, that the pneamonic af- 
fections which come under the care 
of the physicians of the Institution, 
will be most successfully treated by 
moderate bleeding; and with ree 
spect to the treatment of the disease 
in general, he is of opinion, that 
although some patients will bear 
copious blood-letting, and recover 


‘ under it, yet even in these cases it 


is not absolutely necessary ; moder- 
ate bleeding, appearing to hima ree 
medy equally certain, and less dan- 
gerous in its consequences, to the 
constitution, 

During this_month, the quantity 
of fever was nét diminished. 

Next to fever, which was now 
making rapid advances, we find 
dropsy the prominent disease on 
our list for June. 

The treatment of dropsy is pecu- 
liarly embarrassing to the physician. 
The principal remedies in anasarca are 
debilitating ; while one of the chief 
objects of the physician, in the 
treatment of the disease, is to ob- 
viate great debility. In ascites our 
labours are still more fruitless, Obe- 
struction in the liver, or some of the 
other. viscera of the abdomen, is the 
most frequent cause of this species of 
dropsy; as these obstructions are 
usually incurable, we find that as- 
cites is seldom completely removed. 
After a good deal of experience in 
both, species of this disease, the 
writer is of opinion, that active pur- 
gatives, whose operation is followed 
by great debility, are seldom ad- 
missible in anasarca. In ascites, 
unjess at the commencemeut of the 
disease, he believes them to Be al- 
ways positively injurious. In the 
treatment.of dropsy, the writes has 




















of late employed the means recom- 
mended by the author of the treatise 
vpon the principal diseases of Dub- 
lin. The plan there recommended 
is, to give a combination of calomel 
and squill, occasionaty adding digi- 
talis, every night, with as mach of 
a purging electuary, during the 
course of the day, as will serve to 
keep the bowels perfectly free. 
The writer has frequently followed 
this plan; and in simple anasarca, 
when not produced by any organic 
obstruction, bas found it uniformly 
successful. In ascites, however, and 
those cases of anasarca arising from 
diseases of the abduminal viscera, 
like every other remedy, it has often 
failed. 

The writer is aware, that in this 
mode of treating dropsy, there is 
nothing new; and the author to 
whose work he has referred, appears 
to him to claim for it, not the merit 
of novelty, but of success. Consi- 
dering it the best mode of treating 
this disease, which has yet come 
under his observation, to the testi- 
mouy already given of its success, 
he thinks it necessary to add his 
owl. 

Cholera, dysentery, opthalmia, 
and fever, were the prevailing dis- 
eases of July. ‘The first, sudden in 
its attack, violent, and alarming in 
iis Symptoms, Whea properly treated, 
seldom proves fatal. Indeed, the 
writer never knew a case of simple 
unmixed cholera terminate in death. 
Sometimes, however, where teyular 
medical aid could vot be procured 
m the beginning of the attack, the 
symptoms have been so violent, and 
the progress of the disease so rapid, 
as to carry off the patient before the 
vermination of the second day. Up- 
on the treatment of this disease, the 
writer thinks it unnecessary to make 
avy observation. He need only 
remark, that in all those cases 
which came under his care, a liberal 
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use of opium was always necessary 
and always successful. 

During this aud the succeeding gy, 
tumnal months, dysentery presale 
to aconsiderable extent. ‘This diseag 
occasionally occurs at all sexsous: 
but from the middle of summer 
the end of autumn, it is seen mor 
frequently than at any other perio 
of the year. During this — seasyp, 
we always find its symptoms mor 
purely dysenteric, than in winter of 
spring, when it is generally com 
bined with cough, catarrh, and some 
times rheumatism. It is probably 
to this combination, that we may 
ascribe the good effects of diaphor 
etics in some cases of dysentery; 
in pure unmixed cases of this dis 
ease, the writer thinks he has never 
seen the least advantage derived 
from the exhibition of this class of 
medicines. 

Upon the treatment of opthalmit, 
which frequently came under ow 
care, during this month, the write 
has but little to offer. The diseas, 
as is usual among the poor, was ® 
vere, and sometimes very tedious 
Immediate aud decided relief was a 
ways obtained from the opening df 
the temporal artery ; blistering and 
active purging generally renderel 
the repetition of blood-letting u 
necessary. 

During this month, the quantify 
of fever was not diminished. 

Cholic, rheumatism, and fees 
were the prominent diseases upot 
our list for August. The first yielt 
ed in every case to the common 
medies: of the treatment of the® 
cond we have already spoken. Dot 
ing this month, fever absorbed # 
Most our entire attention; it 
now arrived at its height, and 
with great severity. 

Independent of the permanet 
causes which operate in the 
tion of fever, in this quarter of 


city, we had this year an additions 
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sonrce of this disease, in the severe 
calamaties. which visited the poor 
during a period of almost wnexam- 
ied distress) To the many causes 
of fever already existing, were now 
soperadded the horrors of famine, 
which facilitated its communication, 
and encreased the rapidity of its 


progress. Although the disease was" 


frequent, and the symptoms in gene- 
ral severe, and of the worst kind ; 
yet the writer does not think, that 
jever was, on the whole, unusually 
fatal this year among the poor. 

Upon the treatment of fever, the 
writer thinks it unnecessary to dwell, 
lt is now so well established, at least 
in its general outline, and so well 
understood, that comment would, 
in his opinion, be entirely supertiu- 
ous. He cannot, however, leave 
this subject, without taking some 
notice of the practice of bleeding in 
small quantities, which has been 
lately much employed tn the treat- 
ment of fever, by Doctor Thomas 
Mills, of this city. Having fully 
learned the principles upon which 
his practice was founded, and hav- 


B ing witnessed the effects of the re- 


medy, mM numerous cases in Cork- 
street Fever Hospital, the writer re- 
wlved to give ‘it a fair trial, in the 
course of his practice in the Lustitu- 
tion. The result of the trial fully 
answered his expectations. It is un- 
becessary to record the details of 
numerous cases in which it was 
ied ; the writer thinks it sufficient 
to state, that after a full and fair 
inal of blood-letting, in every kind 
of fever which came under his care, 
he found, that in most instances it 
was attended with decided advau- 
tages, and in all, was employed with 
Perlect safety. 

September exhibits the qtantity 

fever still undiminished. The 
other diseases which prevailed dur- 
log this month, were, catarrh, cho- 
cholera, and dysentery; as all 


these have occupied a portion of our 
attention in the preceding pages, 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon thei 
again. ree 

Catarrh, pneumonia, rheumatism, 
and fever, were the prevailing dis- 
eases of October, The quantity of 
catarrh was considerably less this 
month, than the preceding; fever, 
however, still continued to rage with 
unabated severity. 

During this month a case of pur- 
pura hoemorrhagica, a disease of 
rare occurence, came under the care 
of the writer: for the history and 
characteristic symptoms of this dis. 
ease, the reader is teferred to the 
well known work of Willan. It will 
be necessary, however, to remark, 
that his plates bear but an imperfect 
resemblance to the disease as des- 
cribed by himself, and as it appear- 
ed to the writer on the present occa- 
sion. in the case of this’ patient, a 
child of six years of age, the writer 
was unable to trace the disease to 
any of the causes usually assigned 
by medical writers for its appear 
ance. It was completely subdued 
by a free use of wine and sulphuric 
acid, with occasional purging. 

Asthima, cholic, pneumonia, rheus 
matism, and fever were the prevail- 
ing diseases of November. Fever 
was not sensibly diminished in 
quantity, it had now however begun 
to assume a milder form. The quan. 
tity of acute rheumatism was, this 
month, considerably encreased; a 
few cases only required blood-letting, 
The sweating process was employed 
with decided advantage in all tue 
cases which come under the obser 
vation of the writer, 

December exhibitsa considerable 
diminution in the quantity of fever ; 
the epidemic seemed now in a great 
degree to have spent its force ; and 
the fevers which occurred duting 
this month were not marked by those 
malignant chatacters, which accome 
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anied the disease in the preceding. 
‘bey were frequently however at- 
tended with pulmonary aifections, 
which rendered the use of the lan- 
cet indispensably necessary. Pneu- 
monia, rheumatism and pthisis were 
the other diseases which, during 
this month, principally occupied 
ouratiention. . In the appearances of 
these the writer found nothing to call 
for observation. 

The Table of diseases which ac- 
companies this report exhibits a de- 
crease of six hundred and forty two 
below the number which appears 
upon our list the preceding year. 
‘The writer does. not attribute this 
decrease entirely to a diminution in 
the actual quantity of disease during 
this period, He is inclined to sup- 
pose that it was in some degree the 
consequence of the severe distresses 
of the poor, which forced them to 
provide for their immediate necessi- 
ties and called off their thonghts 
from many slight maladies which un- 
der other circumstances would have 
occupied their attention, Allewing, 
however, largely for this source of 
diminution, .it will still be found, 
that there has been a sensible de- 
crease io the actual quantity of dis- 
ease dloring the past year. 

Upot inspecting our annual list, 
we find, that, of the principal dis- 


eases which it comprizes, fever 
alone experienced a considerable 
merease; the cavse of this in- 


Crease has been already suflicient- 
ly explained. Anasarca and ascites 
were less prevalent last year, than 
the preceding. During the last five 
or six years the number of dropsical 
complaints in general, has gradual- 
ly declined. This is principally 
owing, in the opinion of the writer, 
to the encreasing temperance of the 
poor, arising, he is sorry to confess, 
rather trom the greater poverty of 
their circumstances, than the im- 
proved state of their morals. 

Pectoral, aud bowel complaints, 
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which always rayk high upog ow care of 
lists, experienced a considerable», the ass 
duction during the pasi year, officers 

We find also; that rbeumatie gf’ duties 
fections were diminished both jg Mime preseat 
number and severity, perficia 

In hepatitis there appears a sligh: fie 29 irre: 
increase above the number of ty tion of 
preceding year. are at 0 

In measles there was 2 remark, Me flection 
ble diminution during the past yeu, IM tages to 
In 1811 the number upon the fig Hie institut 
was 144, in 1812 the number wy Mie solid as 
only 57. The symptoms, howerg, fie this in: 
were in Many Cases severe, and the fae Wretche 
disease perhaps more than commom ame i$ matt 
ly fatal. means v 

In 1812 small pox was somewhs fie far from 
increased. The writer, howerg, Mim opportu: 
concludes that this was owing to a Mi alleviati 
cidental circumstances, not at all af Hm ed poor. 
fecting the practice of vaccination, Him of the c 
the propriety of which, he. confi re conf 
ceives, has been already fully and exclusivs 
fairly established. dreary 

Another year bas closed upon they 4nd pass 
useful and laborious dutics of thegme the ruine 
far-famed institution. The fiend iy base, cor 
of suffering humanity wilt rejoice fmm the seeds 
learn, that its character now staob My 'be hum: 
upon so high a ground, that the ov fe squalid | 
merous and solid advantages whagmmeven of 
it affords, are as eagerly solicited sgmm ants, wh 
they are fiecly and extensively @ of health, 
culated amony the poorer classes which pe 
society, To those who particulasy tress 5 an 
watch over its ioterests, and agp "ranger, 
more immediately concerned 9# 19 pause 
advancement, it wiil be no iamme¥ete pass 
grateful to hear, that, for its of the Livi 
tion to the wants of che sick pow he tombs 
now stands unrivalled ag 4 W here 
the charitable institutions of @ ils, dise 
great city, It is unnecessary "ae at horro 
the writer to enter upon an ul had and the h 
into the causes of this increasing mmr more 
fidence in the exertions of the M@amy"*" aod 
tution, or trace the source of Wi Me alre 
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care of its watchful guardians, and 
the assiduous attention of its medical 
officers, to the painful and laborious 
doties of their situation, naturally 
present themselves to the most su- 
perficial observation ; and put forth 
an irresistible claim to the produc- 
tion of those happy effects, which, 
are at once the source of pleasing re- 
flections to us, and of lasting advan- 
tages to. the unhappy objects of the 
institution, Numerous however, and 
solid as are the advantages which 
this institution holds forth to the 
wretched objects of its care, still, it 
is matter of deep regret, that the 
means which are at our disposal, are 
fr from being commensurate to the 
opportunities which daily offer, of 
alleviating the miseries of the afflict- 
edpoor. In this wretched quarter 
of the city, to which our exertions 
are confined, poverty appears almost 
exclusively to have taken up her 
dreary abode ; the narrow streets 
and passages with which it abounds; 
the ruined houses tottering to their 
hase, containing within their walls 
the seeds of every disease that afflicts 
the human body ; the meagre form, 
msalid looks and drooping spirits, 
een of those of its poorer inhabi. 
tants, who enjoy an ordinary degree 
ofhealth, mark the extreme misery 
which pervades this region of dis- 
tress; and would almost tempt the 
stranger, unused to scenes like these, 
9 pause and inguire whether he 
were passing through the habitations 
ofthe living. or had entered amongst 
he tombs of the dead. 

Where such extreme poverty -pre- 
ils, disease with all its concomi- 
at horrors must Yollow in its train ; 
aml the hand of sickness is sure to 
Press more heavily on those whom 
amt aod hardships and privations 
have already bowed down to. the 
ath, dt is peculiarly distressing to 
M physician to be compelled to 








ously to 


unrem 





Wines the unhappy objects of his 





care, sinking under the effects of dis. 
ease, induced, or at least considera- 
bly aggtavated by the horrors of 
want; without the power of atford. 
ing them the means of procufing, the 
common support which nature res 
quires, without which medical res 
medies are often worse than useless, 
Unfortunately, the limited revenues 
of the institution preclude the possi. 
bility of giving such assistance ag 
circumstances often imperiously de. 
mand, and it not unfrequently hap. 
pens that the pbysician after having, 
successfully resisted the incursions 
of disease is obliged to submit 
to the hard necessity of leav.- 
ing his miserable patient to pere 
ish for want of food. Were those 
on whom fortune has bestowed 
the means of ministering to the wants 
of the afflicted poor, to visit those 
regious of misery, where the childrea 
of poverty reside ; were they to wite 
ness but once the scenes of desola- 
tion which are daily forced upon the 
view of the dispensary physician ; 
were they to behold eightor ten, hus 
man beings crowded into, one narrow 
filthy room, which would scarcely 
afford space for one to breathe with 
freedom, some dying, others dead ; 
the living without the means of pro- 
curing sustenance for themselves, 
and unable, except by their tears, to 
pay the last sad duties to their depart. 
ed friends; were they to behold 
scenes like these, it would be unne-~ 
cessary for us to appeal to the finer 
feelings. of their souls ; nature would 
assert her own rights; and prompt 
them to sooth the sorrows of the suj- 
fevers, and indulge in the luxury of 
charity. 
Many are the sorrows which 
haunt the dreary paths oi the unha; « 
py victims of poverty : but the mee 
sure of their woes is not full till sicke 
ness has been added to the number: 
ot their calamities ; then indeed their 
misery is great beyond expression, 
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Language cannot depict those scenes 
of horror, which wring the hearts 
and often draw tears from the eyes 
ef those, whose duty leads them to 
visit the miserable dwellings of the 
sick poor. On those who know 
their distress from description only, 
the story of their woes can make but 
a faint and transitory impression, 
They must explore the mansions of 
the poor in order to know the extent 
of their misery. They must visit the 
ruined walls and roofless homes 
which scarce conceal the miserable 
victims of want from the winds of 
heaven. They must behold some 
wretched parent stretched upon the 
bed of death; they must see the 

aleness of his face; the wildness of 
bis eye; then think upon the an- 
guish of his heart; they must see 
him, while struggling in vain with 
the hand of death, cast an agonizing 
look upon his helpless family that 
stand around, then fall into fixed and 
motionless despair. From this heart- 
rending sight Jet them turn to the in- 
fant group that surround the couch 
of death, and hang upon the bosom 
of their expiring guardian ; then let 
them, if they cannot save their sink- 
ing parent from the grave, at least 
mingle their tears with theirs; let 
them rescue them from the horrors 


of want, and lighten the burden of 


their misery. 

This is a subject upon which the 
writer might enlarge without end. 
The limits of this report force him 
to conclude. He closes his observa- 
tions, consoled by the reflection, 
thathe has been employed in the 
discharge ofa most important duty, 
and trusting that the result may here- 
after prove, that he has not raised 
his warning voice in vain. 


J. F. KEARNEY, M.D. 


163, Capel-street. 


X. in answer to H, 


(Sep, 


For the Belfast Montily Magarin. 


XK. IN ANSWER TO 4, 
(See Magazinefor March last, p, 25) 


xX PRESENTS his complimen, 

* to his friend H.  Althoge) 
they be removed at a distance fro 
each other in the alphabet, he tray 
that they approximate in the be 
concerns of life, the love of liheny, 
and the cultivation of literature 
Often indeed has X, fervently wish 
ed, that mankind, in their inte 
course, would take example fig 
the little pene of Letters, 80 void, 
as itis, of all jealousies, person. 
lities, and party ambition; all iy 
members combining for the com 
mon advantage of their commo 
wealth, and uniting to maiutaig 
with each other a good understand 
ing; arepublic, where every inl 
vidual letter may in tora, like i, 
be exalted to a capital figure, ora 
content to serve his time, like X, 
a subordinate situation. As th 
Spartans, who, on the eve of i 
battle, said to the general of the # 
lies, “ Place us, therefore, where 
you think fit, there we shall ende 
vour to behave like brave men’ 
And so do the Leiters, always # 
their post of duty, and ready ® 
obey the ruling intellect, om th 
principles of perfect parity, inde 
pendent of state hire, or royal 
muneration, 

In all that H. has said with reget 
to John Knox, and the Reformat 
in Scotland, he seems, perhaps 
designedly, to have confounded # 
pend with bounty, a royal dona 
with a national establishment, ™ 
the will or pleasure of Queen Mat 
with the settled law of the 
as providing for the maintainance @ 
the church. The Reformers 
country, who were headed by 
wished to have the Presbyteriaa™ 
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ligion established as the Popish had 
been before, and supported by a 


t of those ecclesiastical revenues, 


ms) set afloat by the Revolution, which, 
men's they contended, should be appro- 
hough ‘ated according to their original 
e from destination, for religious and chari- 
truss table purposes. They wished to 
e bes keep them neither dependent on the 
ierty, He ‘will, nor subjected to the capricious 
rature, influence of the monarch, but in- 
Wish. corporated with the state, and ra- 
inter tified by its laws. ‘The maintenance 
> from of the ministers of religion, the 
50 Void, education of youth, and the support 
ersona. of the poor, were the objects to be 
all it provided for from the tithes and 
e com Me other revenues of the Bishoprics and 
TM. Collegiate churches, which were 
ai itary not understood to be forfeited and 
rstan Me confiscated for the interests of a 
'y indi party, or the favourites of the reign- 
ike HH ing sovereign, but still to remain 
re, raf dedicated to the interests of religion 
eX, andthe support of the clerical or- 
As th der. 
e of 4 Bat the Protestant nobility and 
the & Me geniry cast a longing eye upon the 
wher He hich revenues of the Catholic clergy, 
endee ME seized their jands, retained the 
. men” Me Uihes, and thus reduced. the reform- 
ways # ed cleryy to a state of poverty, or 
eady WEE “ther of beggary, unable to obtain 
on ei My thing but tair words and liberal 
y, inde Me promises on the part of the spoliators. 
ovale Mm Thus it happened, that the neces. 
: tities of the crown, the rapacities of 
h regal me “We courtiers, and the small affec- 
orm Me “8which Mary bore to the Pro- 
paps oF MB lant ecclesiastics, rendered their 
oded #  "¥enues contemptible, as well as 
dyna BE certain. It was nota bounty from 
ent, a Queen Mary for which they peti- 
en Mayme “ved, but from the Privy Council, 
he lan with the Sovereign at its head, for 
nance @ their rightful establishment. That 
in that moc at last took up the affair, 


tui came to a determination, that 
the etclesiastical revenue should be 
tvided into three parts, that ¢wo of 

should be given to the ejected 
BELFAST NAG. NO. LXiI. 
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Popish clergy, and that the other 
part should be divided between the 
court and the Protestant ministry. 
Such was the modificatiom of the 
stipends to gratify the Queen, and 
such the allotment to the ministers, 
which was reprobated by Knox, 
“as two parts given freely to the 
De’el, and the thifd between God 
and the De’el.” 

He, that “ never flattered flesh 
upon this earth,” he that maintained 
the independency of the ecclesias- 
tical upon the civil power, as the 
old and true Presbyterian principle, 
did not petition for precarious and 
casual bounty, from a Queen whose 
religion he renounced, and whose 
manners he abhorred; but he called 


vpon the sovereign authority as 
lodged in her bands, to restore the 


o 
rightful se¢pend due to the Reformed 


Church, and of which the ministers 
had been iniqnitously defranded. 
The form of petition might have 
been of necessity preserved, but this 


was the subject matter of grievance, 


which Knox complained of, not so 
much for himself as for his brethren, 
He himself was well provided for, 
having a liberal stipend from the 
‘Town Counci!; but, with his accus- 
tomed disinterested intrepidity, he 
contended for an increase of the Je. 
gal allowance, the restoration of the 
common fund allotted to the main- 
tenance of the clergy, and the uses 
of the Chiirch. This had been se- 
questered in “Scotldud by the nobi- 
lity and gentry, as in England by 
the Defender of the Fath, who 
there also became the despoiler of 
the church, so that, in beth coun- 
tries, the pure spirit of reformation 
was adulterated with avarice, and 
deposited a sediment of selfishness 
and peculation. But John Knox al- 
ways carried his head high above 
such corruption, and kept his hands 
clean, and his heart clear, from such 
contatwnination ia the Christian aad 
cc 
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the Reformer. Mr. Hume, who 
discoursed upon patriotism much as 
Dr. Saunderson, the blind Professor, 
contrived to give lectures npon op- 
tics; Mr. Hume, who was actually 
bigoted against bigotry, for such 
he denominated zeal of any kind 
either in politics or religion, bas de- 
reciated the character of Knox, as 
he has done that of Hampden in his 
History ; but there is a redeeming 
power in eminent virtue, whieh 
makes its glory conspicuous even 
through the thickest mist of scepti- 
cism, and it will not easily be be- 
lieved, that He who never feared 
the face of man, should have humi- 
liated himself to be petitioner to a 
woman whom he despised, fora pre- 
carious and discretionary bounty. 

It were to be wished, that Sir 
Joshua Reynolds had left us an his- 
torical picture of the conference held 
between Queen Mary, (in the midst 
of her ladies, and lady-like nobility,) 
and John Knox; presenting, as it 
certainly would do, such a singular 
contrast of personal appearance, mo- 
rals, and manners, at the moment 
when turning his eyes upon the as- 
tonished coart, with a sarcastic scowl, 
he exclaimed, “ Why sould the 
plesing face of a gentilwoman afray 
me? Ef have lniked in the faces of 
mony angry men, and yit have not 
been affrayed beyond measure.” 
The Circe of Scotland dissolves into 
tears, but the Son of Thunder stands 
unshaken, unseduced, unterrifred; 
and as many great artists, in their 
greatest display of the sablime and 
pathetic, have introduced a touch of 
the ludicrous, were a painter of 
the present day to make choice of 
this subject, a fair opportunity is 

nted, of bringing in a corres- 
ndent of onrs, in the likeness of 

@ Lap-dog, of the breed afterwards 
called King Charles’, bis neck em- 
braced with a collar, marked RD., 
leaping down from the bosom of his 
Royal Mistress, and barking, as loud- 
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ly as the art of picture can make i, 
at the grim and terrific Reformer, 


With respect to chronologicd 
difference, re-asserts that # the 
solenn League and Covenant,” frog 
which the Covenanters derive ther 
denomination, abjuring Prelacy, and 
engaging for the ext:rpation (in the 
language of Protestant Popery) 
“of superstition, veresy, schisa, 
and profaneness,” was agreed 
on in 1643 in the reign of Charles}, 
a first covenant, which this ones 
perseded, having been formed i 
1638, under the same réign. Koos 
came from Geneva in 1559, ani 
died 1572, There was indeed a com 
mon bond or covenant agreed 
(probably in imitation of the fim 
Christians, as we find reported by 
Pliny in his Letter to Trajan) ® 
secure each other’s fidelity to th 
Protestant cause, which was date 
Dec. 1557, and which distingaishd 


the parishioners by the name @ 
“the Congregation,” but this bal & 


and partial bond of union was ale 
gether distinct from the national tt, 
called, by distinction, “ the solem 
League and Covenant,’’ to which 
and to which only, X. had acl vertet, 
and which took place long ait 
Knox was in the silent grave, # 
though it is not to be doubted, ti 
his spirit hovered over, and sant 
fied the compact. 


These covenants, of which Koi 
may be said to have set a miniati® 
example, proved, in the even? 
most powerful means of forwarditf 
the RReferniation, by condensl 
and concentrating the will of 
people, (for whatever the 
strongly wills, it seldom fails to pt 
form,} but Knox himself did # 
seem to foresee how soon evel * 
reformed religion, which throve 
was animated by opposition, mig? 
sink into the remissness, the om 
ness; anid the indiflerence of a@® 
tablishment. He did not fore 
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that even the principles of Presby- 
terian parity and equality in church 
disciptine could not always elfect- 
ually resist the allurements of state 
‘alluence, the Mary of a future day, 
when such stern integrity as his 
own, such boldness of individual 
character, would be melted and lost 
in the oficial interference, and in 
the obsequious mass. Such indeed 
is the certain consequences of an 
establishment, and not less certain 
of a demi establishment, by its ten- 
dency to weaken the pastoral tie ; 
to crcumvent Christian liberty ; and 
to accelerate that popular indiffer- 
entiom which generally terminates in 
infidelity. 

X. unites with H. in his opinion 
as to the “ comparative excellence” 
ofthe Presbyterian Church, but the 
church, according to the ideas he 
has been brought up in, consists 
only, and ought to consist on/y of 
Pastors and People, (represented in 
lay Elders;) deprecating, as he 
ever will do, the monstrous anomaly 
in that Church, or in the Synod of 
that Church, of “ a government 
agent,” “a money agent,” (as H. 
does not scruple to call him,) an am- 
phibious sort of being, that can 
live in the opposite elements of the 
Castle and the Country, and yet is 
asserted “to have had no influence 
more than any other individual in 
the Synod,” coupled with another 
assertion, equally strange, “ that 
the people had as full a share in the 
negociution with government for the 
lie auymentation of bounty, as the 
Clergy,” 
The secret history of that nego- 
Cation has not, and probably never 
Will be fully brought to light; but 
though is known, to say, with con- 

nce, that the committee to which 
u. alludes, and which. consisting 
m part of lay elders, had been sent 
¥p tO give a sort of popular counte- 
Mace 40 the main articles of the 
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agreement, the basis of a treaty 
made by individual agents in many 
previous cabinet conferences, that 
this committee was not delegated by 
the people for such a purpose; nor 
can it be proved, (except in H.'s 
method of putting assertion for proof,) 
that “ the rights of ellers,” as little 
as of pastors, cou/d extend to sure 
render the independence of the Pres- 
byterian Church, which they were 
created to protect and defend, with- 
out the most full, distinct, autho. 
ritative, and congregational sanction 
of the Presbyterian people. Had 
there been made, in the first instance, 
and previous to any secret negocia- 
tion at the Castle, an open, explicit, 
Synodical appeal to the people at 
large, delivered as a pastoral letter 
from every pulpit within the spi- 
ritual jurisdiction, laying before 
them, as indeed ought periodically 
to be done, the existing state of the 
church, the condition of its pastors, 
the rapid rise of all articles of ne- 
cessary expenditure, the parsimony 
of those “ that were taught in the 
word, in communicating to them 
that teacheth in all good things, 
that is, according to their ability,” 
the clerical part of the Presbyterian 
Church would, in this case, have 
laid the onus of labour unrewarded, 
completely on the consciences of the 
laity, and formed a good ground 
of resorting to goverument, under 
the imperative necessity of circum. 
stances, Kut the negociation began, 
and was for some time continued, 
without being more than merely 
guessed at by the public in general; 
and to say, that the managing agent, 
“although anable to add to, or di- 
minish any clergyman’s actual boun- 
ty,” (whatever weight his opinion 
might be supposed to have with the 
higher powers in the preparative 
steps necessary for attaining it,) to 
say that this agent bas had for some 
years past nv influence, but merely 
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what he possessed as an individual 
minister of plausible abilities, be- 
trays a surprising want of memory 
in the late history of the Synod. It 
is tantamount Yo saying, that Lord 
Castlereagh, the agent on the part 
of Government, had no influence in 
thus attempting to negociate away 
the independence of the Church, 
after annibilating the independence 
of the Country. 

Indeed both of these transactions 
are so implicated with each other, 
and assimilated in regard to time, in 
regard to agents, in regard to means 
employed, and measures to be ac- 
complished, that the alliance of our 
church to the state may be deemed 
amere supplement to the union, a 
rider vpon the act that annihilated 
Ireland ; and as X. will, to the last 
hour of his life, deplore thar disas- 
trous event which was carried through 
by corruption, so he cannot help 
feeling a most disagreeable associa- 
tion in his mind and memory with 
another event which took place at 
the same time, under such suspici- 
ous circumstances, and which has, 
as he thinks, poured poison into the 
Presbyterian church by acceleratin 
the progress of indifference, | 
weakening the ties between pastors 
and people, 

X. looks upon many, he will say, 
most of the members of Synod with 
sentiments of the greatest respect 
and warmest aflection. When he 
sees and converses with them, his 
heart burns within bim, and all the 
carliest and sweetest associations of 
jile rise to his remembrance, and 
place befure his eyes, “the image 
of the beloved disciple,” the father, 
and the friend. He is perfectly sen- 
sible of their individual liberality, 
and their desire to restore to their 
Catholic countrymen a natural and 
unalienable birth-right in the inheri- 
tance of the Briush constitution. 
He knows that they acknowledge 


X. in answer to H. 
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no primogeniture in that best jh 
ritance, and that if they did, ty 
Catholics themselves, in our opey 
Charter of Liberty, have laid th 
best claim to it. Yet still he canny 
help lamenting that the clergy, lik 
other men in other assemblig, 
° apt to lose their individuality q 
character in the general body ; tha, 
on several occasions, they have don 
in Synod* what they could scarcely 
have been brought to do separately; 
and that they have not always bi 
upon the true christian principled 
religious liberty which entirely ey 
cludes the civil magistrate from ie 
terfering with it, unless é¢ interlers 
with the peace and good order df 
civil society. 

But as in Pagan times, their D} 
vinities Were said to come down, @ 
different occasions, fur the instroe 
tion and illumination of mortals; a 
we can still trace, with awe ani 
rapture, in a long tract of g 
through the page of Milton, the t 
sits of celestial messengers, on ther 
benevolent errands to “the primed 
men,” itis thus that the good Genius 
of civil Liberty, and the biessed Spit 
of religious freedom lave, either # 
ternately or conjointly, made ther 


— _ _— _ —— —_ 
————— 





* .“ The principal occasion of the gret 
distinction that was made between t 
clergy and the people, between the Bit 
ops and Presbyters, and also among i 
Bishops themselves, was their @ 
in Synods to deliberate about affairs of com 
mon concern, a custom which begat? 
bout the middle of the second century, @ 
it cannot be iraced higher. By this me 
the pewer of the clergy was consi 
augmented, and the privileges of the 
ple diminished ; for, though, at first, 
Bishops assembled in convocation, * 
knowledged themselves to be no moret# 
the deputies of the people, they 
dropt that style, and made decree 
their own authority, and at last claimed! 
power of prescribing both in marten 4 
faith and discipline.” 
| See Hist. of the corruptions of Christioo 
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timely appearance to reform and 
vstorethe human race, advancing 
tg best interests, and traimiag 
t to its high destination. We 
see, even now, the one Spirit hoyer- 
ing over that assembly which con- 
tains the confidence of the Catholics 
of Ireland; "while the other gladly 
repairs to its ancient abode, awake 
ening the mild, yet unsubmitting 
spirit of our fathers, which couquered 
the allurements of secular power, of 
lucre and ambition, and stood fast 
in the ministry of him * who sub- 
verted worklly wise and worldly 
strong by simply meek,” and whose 
service is perfect freedom. 

X. 





Te the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF THE RICH. 


OU have heard much said, and 

many volumes have been writ- 
ten, about diffusing knowledge a- 
mong the poor, but look around, 
and you may perceive, that educa- 
tion isas much wanted among the 
higher, as ainong the fower ranks 
of society. Every person at all con- 
versant with the manners of society, 
knows, that where a virtuous gentry 
is found, there likewise is a virtu- 
ous Commonality. 

View the progress of corruption 
which often takes place, when the 
young and dissipated heir toa great 
estate fixes his residence, at his pa- 
ternal mansion. . At first all is bur- 
ty, all unsightly objects are to be 
temoved, and with the dunghill is 
ofien removed the cottage, the hum- 
bleinhabitants turned out to roam 
the world, friendless, vile outcasts, 
fit objects for corruption, and ready 
0 retaliate npon society, either the 
real or the imaginary wrongs which 
they have suffered. The master of the 

le mansion walks abroad, and a 
and virtuous girl attracts that 
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eye, accustomed in ametropolis to look 
only on fallen virtue, every art is 
now called inte action to gratify an 
appetite accustomed to rove from 
object to object ; and no sooner has 
he. triumphed over the virtues of 
one, than she is abandoned and a 
new object presents itself to his in- 
satiabie desires. At his entertain- 
ments, while land and water are 
made to contribute, how many ani- 
mals suffer the most torturing deaths, 
to render them palatable to a squeas 
mish appetite ; and 


* When satiate hunger bids his brother 
thirst, 
Produce the bowl.” 


Obscene toasts and songs rouse the 
imagination, till vice with uncon- 
trouled sway usurps the place of rea- 
son; now is the time when the in- 
genuous mind is caught, overpower- 
ed with the glare of vice, the mo- 
ther may now weep over her son 
who inadvertently is a witness to 
these revels ; by these examples he 
learns to look on vice, not with hore 
ror, but complacency. At another 
time we see this nobie Lord of the 
creation, start from his bed, not to 
enjoy the beauties of the creation, 
not to diffuse comfort to the industri. 
ous, but to trample on the weak and 
defeuceless, despising even death 
itself ; he sees glory alone in pursu. 
ing with a parcel of ferocious ani- 
inals a defenceless and timid hare. 
Such are the resources for the employ- 
ment to the vacant minds of our 
country geutiemen. And, from 
these considerations, I am led to 
think, that unless the education of 
the higher orders is equally attended 
to with that of the lower, without 
they are inspired with a taste for 
innocent, and praiseworthy amuse- 
ments, wherewith to employ them. 
selves, the landable exertions which 
we are now making for our country 
will be iveflectual ; patriotism will 
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vanish, and Ireland must fall behind 
in the progress of improvement, and 
lose her place in the scale of na- 
tions. Let os not, however, despair 
hor cease our exertions, our coun- 
try now calls upon us, and let 
Irishmen show to the world that the 
energy of character which leads 
them to be foremost in the field of 
battle, will appear equally conspi- 
cuous when they tread the paths of 
science. I conceive education to 
include the whole process by which 
a human being is formed, to he what 
he is, io babits, principles, and cul- 
tivation of every kind; a knowledge 
of languages forms but a small part 
of this. Languaves should be consi- 
dered only as the means of commu- 
nicating our ideas, and as a thread 
to guide us into the recesses in which 
the knowledge of other men is con- 
cealed. Education is communicated 
by an intercourse with others, it is 
taught by example, by conversation, 
bv the society in which we live, by 
our parents, by our friends, our ser- 
vants, in the house, in the fields, in 
the stable, and very often in the 
dog-kennel. If you wish to form 
the man who is to be respected as a 
husband, a father, a friend, and a 
patriot, let the picture which you 
place before your child be the most 

rfect within your reach, and a- 
| all les your awn example, and 
that of your friends be so marked as 
to produce a constant excitement to 
emulation ; let your conversation be 
such as to show your respect for 
knowledge and virtue, for know- 
Jedge and virtue when generally 
diflused constitutes that spirit of ii- 
berty which will render practically 
free any form of government, tem- 
per liberty where it is, and create it 
where it is not. 

The world is in the wrong (says M. 
le Stael,) 10 fear superiority of soul ; 
this superiority is very moral, for ex- 
panvsive comprehension readers us ve- 
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[Sept 
ry indulgent, and profound feeling i, 
spires goodness of hear.” 4 y 
general apathy prevails with reyaid 
to encouraging extensive seminarig 
for learning. aud this I consider 
an object worthy the attentioa of the 
whole people. We must ever hay 
a reverence for those store: houses jy 
which knowledge was preserve 
through the barbarous ages. Whik 
Europe was enveloped with thic 
clouds of ignorance, and superstitiog 
spread over all her direful influence, 
still was knowledge vurtured, aij 
was the sacred spirit of philo 
preserved within the walls of the 
monasteries, from whence it ema 
ated when men, tired of warlar, 
courted the blessings of peace, and, 
although accompanied with su 
stition, decora'ed with ber rahe, 
and encircled with her mind enslay 
ing catalogue of miracles, still the 
benefit which mankind received wy 
great, as knowledye spread abroad; 
the fascinating influence of the cowl 
and the relic became less, e 
century an hundred miracles su 
into oblivion, and superstition drir 
en from her European throne to the 
most barbarous and uncivilized por 
tions of the earth acts the pioneer 
to reason, Beneath her potent spelis 
she binds the human mind, teaches 
man to think on subjects unconnece 
ed with mere animal existence, and 
prepares the humau sou! for futur 
culture, literature and science enier 
the confines of the wilderness, select 
ihe chosen few, point to the temple 
of fame, and teach man the impor 
tant irath that knowledge is power 
But let us not at this period be soda 
zled with the wisdom of our fathem,# 
to think no improvements cao 
made, let us not with a blind reve 
ence for antiquity neglect to wit 
advantage of the progress of know 
ledge, like the wild fruittree, whe 
by unceasing culture, by deg? 
displays.its latent worth ; so wilh! 
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certain portion of culture, the hu- 
man mind expands only to a certain 
extent ; at first dazzled with the ap- 

ace of knowledge, men give 
themselves up to the first impres- 
sions on their minds, and generation 
after generation passes away before 
the full powers of reason are de- 
veloped, and log is it before they 
begin to doubt the fallacy of the 
frst opinions imprinted on their 
minds, First ix the opinidh that it 
is sinful to doubt, and it requires a 
sirength of mind, a power of reason- 
ing, of which few are possessed, to 
break the chains which bind them 
tothe most extraordinary doctrines 
either of religion, politics, or phi- 
losophy. A general diffusion of 
knowledge may be the means of 
bringing forward latent genius, and 
iving all an equal chance of tread- 
ing those paths which lead to honour, 
and that elevation of character which 
distinguishes man from the brute. 
Bot this preparation of the. soil, 
which might induce the tree of 
knowledge to spread its branches to 
the greatest extent, will never pro- 
dace the desired effect, without sem- 
inaries where men of extensive learne 
ing arecollected, the human mind ne- 
ver could arrive at that height which 
would produce a Newton, Locke, 
Haller, Linnaeus, Hambolt, or Lap- 
lace. Without coming ito contact 
with kindred minds illuminated 
with the “vivid rays of knowledge ; 
without elliciting the sparks of 
knowledge from a variety of conduc- 
tors, the cultivation of the mind 
most forever be limited by narrow 
boundaries. 1 acknowledge that it 
8s Only a few who can attend, or 
have a desire for cultivating the 
higher branches of science, but it 
isthe respect and the power which 
learning confers on its possessors that 
will iaduce others to aim at acquir- 
lng 5 the influence’ of a learned 
Manis extended over the civilized 
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world, it is by means of astronomi+ 
cal knowledge that information is 
spread over the desert, and that man 
renders the roaring ocean subservie 
ent to his will. 


Aod as every 
branch of kuowledge adininisters 
immediately or mediately to the 
wants of man, it is the duty of every 
friend to his country, while the edus 
cation of the lower ranks is going 
on in Lancasterian and other schools, 
not to neglect encouragiug the edu» 
cation of the rich; I insist again 
their influence is great ; they 
should set examples of moral con- 
duct, ecunomy, and patriotism, and 
let them consider that men whose 
actions are guided by reflection, sel- 
dom commit as great errors as he 
who acts from the impulse of the 
moment. Ap opportunity now of. 
fers for carrying into execution the 
education of the higher ranks to an 
extent which may fulfil our most 
sanguine expectations, if the same 
energy is exerted for procuring ta- 
lets aud funds for the Belfast Aca- 
demical Institution, as was cONnspi- 
cuous at its commencement. As I 
now couceive the plan ready to be 
carried into execution, I think it 
the duty of every one, to contribute 
whatever he thinks may be useful 
to the conductors, let them adopt 
what they think useful, and give 
the rest to the winds, 

ifin my plan I deviate in some 
degree from hitherto established 
forms, it is from a firm conviction, 
that the increase of: knowledge will 
ever admit of improvement, and 
that institutions raised under the 
then all powertul influence of mo- 
nastic prejudice, adopted many 
things which we should now caree 
fully shun ; and as this institution 
rises into existence, unshackled by 
a charter which might bind it to per- 
petuate the errors-of the beginning, 
should mistakes be committed, it is 
a highly pleasing thought, that it is 
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within the power of the hereafter 
conductors to correct them, 

To render my scheme intelligible, 
I think it necessasy to yive a classifi- 
cation of kaowledge. 1 will then 
mention such parts as I think come 
more immediately within the views 
of the institution, on first entering 
on the great business of a seminary 
of universal learning. X. has al- 
ready presented ag with so com- 
plete a scheme for an English and 
Classical education, that I would 
consider myself presumptuous in at- 
tempting to tread again in the same 
course. 


In an arrangement of human 
knowledge I suppose four primary 
divisions, 


1. Literature. 

2. Natural Philosophy, 
3. Political Economy. 
4. Arts. 


These again consist of various 
classes or subdivisions, 


I. DIVISION, OR SCHOOL, OF LITE- 
RATURE. 


Ist CLASS, PHILOLOGY, 


Or a consideration of the nature, pow- 
ers, and application of language for the 
ion of our ideas; this would em- 


expression 

brace the Elements of Language, and Rhe- 
toric. 

2d CLASS, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, OR ETHICS. 

This would embrace whatever related 
to Logic, Metaphysics, Theology, and My- 
thology. 

Sd CLASS, HISTORY. 

This would embrace Civil and Ecclesias- 
tical History, Chronology, Biography, 
and Antiquities, as far as they are connect- 
ed with antient manners and customs. 


tl. DIVISION, OR SCHOOL OF NA- 
TURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Ist. CLASS, SCIENTIFIC. Ist. suBDIVISION 
EXPERIMENTAL, 
Electricity, Galvanism, Magnetism, A- 
coustics, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Aero- 
statics. 
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2d sus. MATHEMATICAL, Tt 
Geometry, Astronomy, Optics, Masi porta 
Arithmetic, and all! the Practical Math. led a 
matics, I suppose, taught in this school, infort 
2d CLASS, NATURAL HISTORY. Ist gy reasor 
ZOOLOGY, ter of 
Comprehending the Arrangement aj 9 wan 
Histery of Animated Beings, kno in the 
of their internal structure, or physiology, the | 
by anatomizing, and of remedies for the ets | 
disorders, or Medicine. wane 
2d suB. BOTANY. mB . 
Comprising the knowledge of the» heed . 
rangement and physiology of plants, fra 4 
which should be derived the theory d school 
their cultivation. . lessor 
Sdsus. MINERALOGY. should 
Embracing the arrangement of materid bra, F 
substances, a knowledge of their compos Mathe 
tion by means of heat and moisture, « chanic: 
Chemistry. tife br 
Ill, DIVISION, OR SCHOOL oF POLE Meee" 
TICAL ECONOMY. phy, w 
Ist. CLASS, LAW. the thir 
Embracing a view of the Lawsof eae ¢!"g 
tions, Civil and Commercial. exampl 
2d, CLASS, STATISTICS. teacher: 
This new word I consider as compo—me SY avd 
hending an inquiry into the natura a one, Be 
political power of nations. teach tl, 
Sd. CLASS, COMMERCE. who sho 
I conceive that this comprises a view dm ' the A 
Commercial connections, and customs As tl 
business 
IV. DIVISION, OR SCHOOL OF ARBIE j,.\, 
5? 
lst CLASS, RURAL. vision of 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Husbasiy a tien b, 
2d CLASS, MECHANICAL, Universe 
Scientitic principles of Carpentry, lie diller 
chinery. Pilosop! 
Sd CLASS, MATHEMATICAL. Consi 
Surveying, Mensuration, Navig# lelge of 
Gunnery, Fortification petsun, 
4th cLass, POLITE. Should he 
. ‘ of Ar | 
Architecture, Sculpture JDrawi _ AreD 
ing, Music. ant 
; ame Cevlainly 
In this arrangement I have net Lal part, 
serted Belles Lettres, 81) Posing * The + 
the subjects generally compt Political | 
der that title are embraced ‘thous: 
the class of Philology: and ‘ depar 
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1813.] On Quol ations from the Latin and Greek. 


Tihink it a matter of little im- 
portance, whether a teacher is cal- 
lel a Master or a Professor, so that 
information is conveyed, for which 
reason | suppose that the head Mas- 
wrofthe English school shouid be 
ai an capableof lecturing on Rhetoric 
in the most extended sense, and that 
the head Master of the Classical 
schoo! should be capable of supply- 
ing the place of the Lecturer on Hu- 
manity inthe Scotch Colleges; the 
head Master of the Mathematical 
sshool should also fill the place of Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. In his school 
should be taught Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, Fluxions, Geometry, Practical 
Mathematics, principles of the Me- 
chanical Arts, and the first or scien- 
tific branch of Natural Philosophy, 
the second division, or Moral Philoso- 
phy, would require one teacher ; 
the third division, or Natural History, 


being tanght by lecturing and 
examples; would require several 


teachers, as Zoology one, Physiolo- 
gy aud Anatomy one, Medicine 
one, Botany one, who should also 
teach te Rural Arts; Chemistry one, 
who should also teach its application 
tothe Arts. 

As this seminary extended, the 
business of the head Masters encreas- 
ing, wou'd naturally call for a di- 
vision of labour, and Professors would 
tien be necessary to lecture. oa 
Universal Grammar, Rhetoric, and 
tue diferent departments of Moral 
Philosophy. 

Considering also, that a know- 
lelye of Drawing is useful to every 
person, and that no gentleman 
sioulti be ignorant of the principles 
S Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting ; the teaching these should 
terlaiuly be considered as an essen- 
tal partol education. 

4€ third division, or school of 
Fobtical Economy, may not be 
thous ht necessary, until all the oth- 
tf departments are brought into 
BELFAST MAG. NO. LXUL. 
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full action; it should, however, 
never be lost sight of, as every’ per- 
son must perceive the advantages 
which those possessed of this species 
of knowledge must have, over the 
ignorant. 

Even tn this institution’s most ex- 
tended slate, a Professor of History 
might be unecessary; if, instead 
of occupying a great portion of time 
In reading history, several of the 
books made use of in teaching the 
languages were laid aside, as 
Juvenal, Ovid, Horace, &c., and 
their piaces filled with Tacitus, Livy, 
Xenophon, Polybius, &c. the head 
Musters occupying a portion of their 
time each day or week, or when 
any remarkable passage occurred in 
the course of reading, in tracing the 
moral and political connection of 
states, and pointing out for imt- 
tation those bright examples which 
the page of history presents. Little 
doubt could be entertained but 
young men would leave school with 
better moral principles, and fitter to 
fill with credit to themselves and 
advantage to their country the situa» 
tions of gentlemen and legislators. 

Lhave now endeavoured to prose 
duce arguments and a plan for en- 
larging the buman mind; if they 
aie the means of calling the atten. 
tion of others to the same subject, 
and thereby tinadly contributing to 
the advantage of my couutry, my 
end is answeied. 

B.S. 


Eee 


To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 
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GENTLEMEN, 

N looking over your Magazines 

for the last lew months, which [ 
had not an o; portunity of seemy tll 
lately, I find that your coriespon- 
dent L,” in the one for April, seems 
to have as great an auiipathy to 
Latin and Greek, ag if Le had been 
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whipped into a mortal hatred of 
them. I do not think any one of 
his arguments conclusive. It is 
neither, as he supposes, to show 
our learning, that we quote the 
learned amd foreign languages, nor 
because we can express our ideas 
better in them. I dare say he will 
be surprised at this position; be 
seems to think that language has 
but one use, which is to convey 
some piece of information. Let him 
understand, that language has ma- 
nv uses, 

We quote the ancient classics as 
morsels of most refined composition, 
as gems to ornament our coarser 
workmanship, as the means of touch- 
ing a secret spring in the minds of 
every classical reader. There are 
certain notes in music, that remind 
you of the whole melody trom which 
they are taken, and in the same 
manner, when I see quoted, “ Inte- 
ger vite,” IT am instantly enraptur- 
ett with the remembrance of the di- 
vive Ode from which those words 
are taken. Oor thiend «© L” will 
allow us to quote Latin, if we will 
ltut translate ite This is very oblig- 
ing. Bot what need have I for the 
original, it Lam to give the transla- 
tion? When, in the hurry of com. 
position, | borrow the © Quousque 
tandem” of Cieero, in order to re- 
mind my reader of the whole of that 
animated oration against Catiline, in 
what manner an I to translate it? 


blow am I to translate * Nullios in 
verba,” “ Ne quid nimis,” “ Na- 


turam expellas furch?” It is the 
_ Classical schelar who alone cau un- 
dersiaml these expressions, and to 
others they would be equally unin- 
t jiigible when transiated. =~ 

Your correspondent says, that the 
class of readers to whom these things 
are so great a stumbling block, and 
many of whom are in humble life, 
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for their numbers. This a strange 
argument. If he means, thatas meq 
and fellow-citizens they should be 
respected, I heartily agree with him, 
and would do all I could for the 
benefit; but if he means that we 
are to regulale our composition a 
cording to their capacity and taste, 
I must beg leave widely to dilly 
from him. What an effect woul 
this produce upon literature, and 
thence upon society in general, 

It is a very unreasonable prej 
dice that seems to exist against the 
Latin tongue, I might say it is uw 
grateful, for to it we owe much; 
and J am sure it is imprudent, foro 
it we depend much, At the reviral 
of learning in the fifteenth centary, 
the learned men of all the countries 
of Europe began to use the Latia 
language, and have continued ja 





tle use of it for nearly three bum 


dred years, with the happiest com 
sequences. 

Originally, every kind of science, 
all the elegant arts, flourished along 
with the Grecian and Roman lan 
guages, but when these were sunk into 
barbarism or neglect, the arts and 
sciences sunk along with them, Fur 
twelve ages they lay together ina 
sleep, from which they seemed 
likely never to arise. But, happily, 
they once more awoke; language 
was first cultivated, then science 
This language, let it he remember 
ed, was not one of the ever varymg 
dialects of modern Enrope, but the 
noblest language, and that whieh 
had served the purpose of the tm 
blest people the world has eve 
known, Let us not neglect thi 
language 3 there is a talisman in 
on which seem to depend, liberty, 
art, and sc ience, 

Edinburgh, Dios. 


P.S.—I addressed some trifles ® 
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signature of “ Dion.” Signatures are 
or the sake of distinction, and no one 
should take up another’s. Yeta Bel- 
fust correspondent, in April . last, has 
taken up mine. This is not fair. 
Te the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine 


i —— —— 


GENTLEMEN, 

AM surprised none of your cor- 

respondents, near the spot, have 
informed you of the celebration of 
the Augbrim anniversary in the 
town of Dromore. Though less 
wemorable than what we have wit- 
nessed here, it should not be passed 
over, any more than the vigorous 
charge her own Prelate recorded 
in the last Retrospect; the Nor- 
wiches, the Moores are few indeed 
in this part of the country. I had 
heard some weeks ago, and have 
since ascertained the fact from un- 
questionable authority, that the O- 
range Flag was kept waving on the 
Cathedral church of Dromore* during 
the whole of the 12th of July ; be- 
ing raised and taken down amidst 
firing. As for the mere ‘country 
churches, the Orange insignia were 
displayed on several of them during 
the whole week ; but this is nothing; 
the exhibition of the insulting stan- 
dard on the Dioctsan Catueprat., 
isa striking, and I believe, a rare 
occurrence, 





——————— ae —— ee ee 


* With the war-party it is becoming a 
Practice to make the steeples of churches 
positions on which to set up the ensign 

of war, foreign and domestic. In 
Ireland they display Orange banners ; in 
England, a flag has been placed on a 
church, asa signal of rejoicing that the 
armistice was broken, and the work of 
daughter recommenced! Are such do- 
mgs compatible with the dictates of a 
religionof peace, and are the steeples of 
a proper places for such dis- 


3.M.M, 


To that quarter we should nato- 
rally have looked for some evidquee 
of the declared sense of the legisla- 
ture 3; we mizht expect some defer- 
ence to public feeling, some venera- 
tion for the illustrious dead ! 

The lamented Percy! he was ne- 
ver advised to countenance party. 
Can Mr. Boyd explain to us the phe« 
nomenon of the Flag ? 

Anotuer Opserver*, 











To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine. 


ae 


N looking over, some days aco, 

the Magazine for May, my 
observation was attracted towards 
some queries suggested by one of 
your correspondents, on the subject 
of promoting christianity among the 
Jews. Betore I come to reply to 
this querist, I will admit that the 
amount of the Bangor and Donagh- 
adee collections, on which he com- 
ments so laboriously, do not indeed 
evince much arduur on the part of 
those christiaas -for the diffusion of 
their religion. But asto bow much 
the poor have been really injured 
by the ill-directed liberality of these 
congregations; and how far the 
nett proceeds, (after all expences 
deducted.) will go to the © real cons 
version,” as hie calls it, of one single 
Jew. These questions of deep 
calculation, these difliciles nugas, 
I resign to the solution of the inge- 
nious querist himself, and pass to 
what merits some atteation, 

The next query is as follows :— 
«“ Are converted Jews more reme:i.« 
able for pietv, or better members 
of society, afier, than .before con- 
—IIIISSlIlEEE=EE|—eeEeEeE>E————xXxX= —=Eq[“leSSE— Se 


* A correspondent in the last Maga- 
zine having adopted the signature of ** .An 
Observer,” we have been induced to take 
the liberty of adding the word “Another” 
in the present case, in order that a dis- 
tioction may be made by the reader. 

. B.M.M. 
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version?’ I answer, it is to be 
hoped they will become so. ‘The 
Christian religion, as it is univers 
sally taught, enjoins purer social 
virtue, on purer motives, (espectally 
from the character and example of 
its Divine Founder,) than the Jewish 
religion does, or ever did. It is He 
who has taught mankind ‘to adore 
the Father in spirit and in truth.” 
‘And is not this “ piety” and 
religion? Or is it indeed equally 
pious towards God, to worship Christ 
as his co-equal son, or to reject asa 
false prophet, “ him, whom the Fa- 
ther hath sent?” Can truth be con- 
tradictory ; or why was our Saviour 
himself “ sent first to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel,” if they might 
be equally pious without his coming 
among them, to teach a new system 
of religion? Might not, in fact, as 
much be said against the folly of 
converting “ X.X.’s” pagan ances- 
tors, who were perhaps as good 
members of society, and equally 
pious, in their owa way, as any of 
their Christian descendants? if, in- 
deed, the name of Piety can be pro- 
perly given toa worshipso strangely 
misdirected ; or, as if it can ever be 
otherwise than anevil, to be in error. 
For this, we have even Heathen 
testimony. Labi, errare, falli deci- 
piet-malum et turpe ducimus. 

To the dilemma of your corres- 
pondent, which comes under the 
5th head, I answer:—It is surely 
an extravagant idea, that the pro- 
jyectors of this plan of conversion 
could foolishly and wickedly propose 
bribing the Jews into an external 
conformity to the profession of Chris- 
tianity, an end that could be pro- 
ductive of no good purpose here or 
hereafter, for their converts or for 
themselves, “ Equally unattainable” 
(argues our most subtle Doctor,) “ is 
your project of conversion by the 
other way, bamely, of conviction, 
now that all the possible arguments 


On the Conversion of the Jews. 
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have been exhausted without effece™ 
This ingenious disputant, as the 
reader will perceive, reckons wha 
he calls an argument exhausted, ja 
as so much spent ammunition, which 
has gone off in the air, once, and 
away! This witty reasoning will 
of course, have its admirers. Yoy 
more phlegmatic readers may not 
perhaps be so much dazzled. The 
arguments urged upon us, event 
exhaustion, by modern philosophers, 
have, we know, been furbished y 
from the old armoury of Celsus 
And, on the other hand, the reason. 
ings of the holy fathers, agains 
Pagans and Jews, are usefully and 
successfully brought forward again, 
and will become more productive, 
in God’s good time. I know, if all 
Christians lived the Gospel life, a 
well as professed the Gospel doe 
trine, it would induce a persuasion 
much more certain and beneficial, 
than eloquence or unanswerable a 
gument. But is this any reason why 
those Christians who lament the am 
bition, the wars, the moral corrup 
tion, that disgrace Christendom, to, 
notwithstanding its advantages, 
should labour to extend the true te 
ligion, without its abuses, to the 
unenlightened Heathen, or the ob 
stinate Jew ? 

6th But there occurs anothera 
gument in the form of a reductio ad 
absurdum. “ The converted Jews” 
says X.X., “ ought to be allowed’ 
choice among the different prok® 
sions of Christianity ; and 80, sly 
posing him to choose the Cathwlt 
persuasion, it would foilow, ti 
he would be first "bribed to becom 
a Catholic, and then punished fe 
being so, &c.” 

Now, first, there is no evidentt 
even pretended, of bribery bet 
used as a persuasive to Ccooversi® 
And as to the punishment of Cathe 
lics, by exclusion, this shows tJ 
well the absurd inconsistency o 
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toleration, who prefer the alien Jew, 
and exclude their Christian brother ; 
bot it by no means proves, that Cliris- 
tianity,. in any profession, would 
not be a real blessing to the Jew. 
To believe the Scriptures of the 
New Testament, announcing the 
Messias promised in the Old, as come, 
aod manifested in Christ Jesus; this 
we would call being “ Christians,” 
Asto the choice, then, among the 
varying sects, this would be another 
inquiry, difficult indeed, but, after 
the great step made, surely not un. 
attainable by the sincere searcher 
after truth. 

The wise hints of this gentleman, 
about the misapplication of the mo- 
ney collected, his improved illustra- 
tion of the old proverb on charity ; 
then the precious idea of a nezocia- 
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tion for wholesale conversions to 
Christianity, with the sparkling little 
pun about saving souls and saving 
money at one and the same time! 
all this, if meant for mere wit, may 
pass; but the decency of its intro- 
duction and application bere, will 
certainly be questioned, Reason- 
ing it contains none, even by impli- 
cation. 

Upon the whole, whatever may 
be the opinion of rational Christians, 
as to the means employed for the 
conversion of Jews to the religion of 
Christ, whatever may bethe merits 
of the London Society, whatever 
the success, it has little to fear from 
the telum imbelle of your quizzical 
correspondent. 


C.C, 
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ACCOUNT OF THE LATE GRANVILLE 
SHARP, ESQ., A DISTINGUISHED PA- 
TRIOT AND PHILANTHROPIST, 


“HIS eminent and exemplary cha- 
racter was grandson of that 
great ornament of literature, and un- 
daunted defender of reiivious and 
civil liberty, Dr. Joun Suanp; who 
inthe early part of the reign of 
William and Mary, was elected 
Archbishop of York, from the rank 
of private life, without holding any 
ierior dignity im the aharch, or 
iravelling from see to see through 
translations. He was raised over 
the head of his contemporaries to 
the highest rank in the church, of 
which he was the brightest: orna- 
ment; and his sermons still hold 
pre-eminence among those of the 
ihost distinguished of our prelates. 
Dr. Thomas Sharp, son of the 
Archbishop, and father of Granville, 


was Prebendary of Durham, and 
Archdeacon of Northumberland, 
He was father of Dr. John Sharp, 
also Prebendary of Durham, and 
Rector of Hartbourne in Northum- 
berland, and of ‘Thomas Sharp, A.M. 
Rector of Bamburg, or Bamburg 
Castle, in the same county, who 
restored the inhabitants of that ex. 
leusive parish ‘to the possession of 
the large estates bequeathed them 
by Lord Crewe, of which they had 
been unjustly deprived by former 
incumbents, and with the proceeds 
he founded schools, maintained the 
indigent, and distributed corn and 
bread to the poor at a low price. 

Dr. Thomas Sharp, Archdea- 
con of Northamberland, was also 
father of the late William Sharp, 
Esq. the eminent surgeon in the Old 
Jewry 3 and of James Sharp, Esq. 
of Leadenhail-street, whose mecthue 
nical genius suggested most of the 
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improvements which have taken 
place in wheel-carriages and stove- 

rates, and who declined accepting 
the office ef Alderman of London 
when Sir Watkin Lewes was chosen, 
in 1772; as well as of Granville 
Sharp, Esq. whose lamented death 
it was our late duty to record, 

If any man of the present age de- 
served the name of philanthropist, 
it was Granville Sharp. His whole 
life was one continued struggle to 
improve the condition of mankind, 
sometimes by his literary labours, 
and at other times by more active 
services, To commiserate the un- 
fortunate, in him seemed to be a 
radical instinct, which by its force 
overpowered the cold and pruden- 
tial maxims, by which the conduct 
of the generality of the world is too 
often regulated,. Those prejudices, 
which would exclude the oppressed 
of aby country, condition, or com- 
plexion, from the rights of humani- 
ty, were to him entirely unknown. 
The African torn from his country, 
and the sailor pressed from his fami- 
ly, ever found in him an eloquent 
and successful advocate, 

ln his treatise on the Injustice and 
dangerous tendency of tolerating Sla- 
rery, his argumenis, though some- 
times diffuse, are strong and con- 
vincing. In that work he clearly 
proved, that the law of nature, de- 
duced from philoso; hical reasonings, 
supposes an equality anvong all man- 
hind, independent of the laws of 
society 5 nor can any social com- 
pact alluw one map to surrender bis 
liberty, with the property of his 
person, toany other, a Larter for 
which he can receive nothing in 
exchange of equal value, 

The circumstance which chiefly 
contributed to call the attention of 
Nir. Granville Sharp to the consi- 
deration of slavery, and its evil ef- 
fects on society, as itis curious, and 
developes ma high degree the exe 
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cellent qualities of his heart, shalj}, 
fully detailed*. It has this peggl, 
arity, also, that on its merits the lag 
of England was ascertained, oy, 
cerning the right to freedom of en, 
ry person treading on English gj: 
about which many eminent lawyen 
had entertained different opinions 
The case was this: a poor negry 
lad, of the name of Somerset, laboy, 
ing under a disorder that had bee 
deemed incurable, and which ha 
partly deprived him of bis sigh, 
was abandoned by his owner as 4 
useless article of property, and wa 
turned intathe streets of London,» 
support his miserable existence by 
precarious charity. The poor cre 
ture, in this destitute and forlon 
condition, was expiring ou the pave 
ment of one of the most public streey 
in London, when Mr. Sharp chanced 
to pass that way. This gentleman 
beheld him with that syapaiby 
which was characteristic of big, 
and caused him to be immediately 
removed to St. Bartholemew’s ho 
pital, attended personally to bi 
wants, and had the happiness in’ 
short time to see him restored, 
proper medical assistance and 

to the full enjoyment of his bealth 
and sight. ‘The band of benet 
cence extended still further its fo 
termg care; Mr. Sharp clothed 
him, and procured him a comforte 
ble employment in the service ola 
lady of bis acquaintance, 

‘Two years elapsed : the circit 
stauce, aud even the name of tt 
poor negro, had escaped the meme 
ry of bis benefactor, when Ms 
Sbarp received a letter from @ pe 
son of the name of Somerset, conlir 





ed in the Poultry-Compter, stamp 


no cause for his commitment, 
—————— 


* This statement is not correct, as te 
attention of Granville Sharp had #@ 
turned to the subject at 2 Subeey ied 
riod, 
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humbly intreating the protec 
tion of that goodness, which had 
formerly preserved his life, to save 
him froma greater calamity. The 
homanity of Mr, Granville Sharp 
led him instantly to the prison, 
where he found the same poor ne- 
gro who had been the object of his 
former compassion. His master, 
by whom he had been discarded in 
veckness and misery, and who had 
abandoned him to the world as an 
yaserviceable and dying creature, 
seeing bim accidentaly behind the 


: carriage of the lady to whom Mr. 


Sharp had recommended him as a 
servant, and perceiving that he had 
recovered his health and strength, 
seized him in the street, pulled him 
down irom the chariot, and caused 
hm to be sent to prison as a runas 
way slave. Mr. Sharp waited im- 
mediately upon the lord mayor,* 
who caused the master and the poor 
negro to be summoned before him, 
when, alter a long hearing, that 
iagis- 
irate decided that the master had no 
property in the person of the negro 
a this country ; and that, _conse- 
quently, as there was no. other 
charge against him, he was perfectly 
lee,andat liberty to depart wherever 
be pleased + The master instantly, 





Se ee 


e 
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* William Nash, Esq. 


t Onthis occasion Mr. Sharp was near- 
‘foiled by the tergiversation of a great 
‘wyer, He once told the Editor of this 
lagazine, that previously to his appear- 
ace before the lord-mayor, he prepared 
melt by consulting Blackstone’s Com- 
“anes, and finding a passage to his 
spose, he took a note of the chapter and 
age. Accordingly, during the heat of 
he argument before the magistrate, he 
‘amphantly referred to the authority of 
packstone ; and on being challenged to 
“euce the passare by the opposite party, 

Owed the lord-mayor’s copy ; but 
‘turmiag to the identical chapter and 
mi, a2 such Passage was to be found! Mr. 
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however, seized the unfortugate 
black by the collar, in the presence 
of Mr. Sharp and the lord-maydr, 
and insisted on his right to keep him 
as his property, Mr. Sharp claimed 
the protection of the English law 
against the master; and, causing 
him to be taken into immediate cus 
tody, exhibited articles of the peace 
against him for an assault and bats 
tery. The lord- mayor took cognie 
zance of the charge, and the master 
was committed and compelled to 
find bail for bis appearance at the 
sessions to take his trial for the of- 
fence. Thus the great question of 
slavery, which involved the honour 
of Eugiand, as well asthe fate of 
thousands, was brought fairly before 
an English court of justice, A cers 
tiorart was obtained to remove the 
cause into the court of King’s Bench, 
whence it was submitted to the 
twelve judges, who unanimously 
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Sharp was of course greatly ‘confounded, 
because he had rested much on the reason- 
ing and authority of Blackstone, and no« 
thing but the liberal feeling of Nash, the 
lord-mayor, secured his final victory. On 
returning home, he assured himself that 
his reference to Blackstone was correct; 
but on acomparison of books, it appeared 
that Mr. Sharp had the frst and the lord- 
mayor a subsequent edition, On this dis- 
covery, and being now involved in a lawe 
suiton the very question, he waited on 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, who, on receiving 
suitable explanation, frankly told him 
that thatand many other passages favour- 
able to public liberty, were to be found 
in his first edition, which had been struck 
out of the subsequent ones; and that he 
had been led to suppress them on the 
urgent remonstrances of Lord Mansfield, 
and some other of his brother judges. 
The anecdote is of value, because it shows 
the depth of the.conspiracy which exists 
against English diberty; and because it 
may perhaps lead some person, who is 
possessed of an original edition of Black. 
stone, to pvint out the suppressed or al- 
tered passages in a future number of the 
Monthly Magazine. 

Phillips’ Monthly Magazine. 
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concurred in opinion, that the mas- 
ter had acted criminally, and there 
by emancipated for ever the race of 
blacks from a state of slavery while 
they remained on British ground ! 

Having succeeded so well in the 
first instance, his mind was natural- 
ly led to make further endeavours 
to benefit the condition of oppressed 
Africans. He observed many of 
these people begging about the 
streets of London, and conceived 
the idea of sending them back to 
their native country, for the double 
purpose of ameliorating their own 
condition. and, at the same time 
introducing the seeds of civilization 
into Africa. These people he col- 
lected together to a very considera- 
ble number, and, at his sole expense, 
sent them back to Africa, where 
they formed a colony, and built 
themselves a town, which in com- 
pliment to their benefactor, they 
named Granville. It is situated en 
the river Sierra Leone, not tar trom 
the newly established settlement 
of Free ‘Town, of which it may 
be considered to have been the pre- 
cursor. 

lu the discussion of the important 


question, concerning the legality of 


those horrible instruments of arbi- 
trary power——PRESS WARKANTS, Mr. 
Sharp displayed the same energy 
that he had done inthe case of So- 
merset. A freeman of London, of 
the name of Mellichip, had been 
impressed into the seivice of the 
navy. Mr. Sharp applied to Mr. 
Alderman Bull, then lord-mayor, 
for an order for his discharyze, which 
that magistrate, ever watchtul over 
the liberties of the people, and in- 
corruptibly pure in the administra- 


tion of public justice, instantly 
granted. The commamling officer 


of the press-gang had previwusly re- 
moved Mellichip to the Nore, in or- 
der w place him beyond the limits 
of the city jurisdiciion. Mr, Sharp 
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then caused the Court of King, 
Bench to be inmediate!y moved j, corpora 























































a writ of Habeas Corpus, to each, * 
the body of Mellichip 100 Cogn, the leg 
which being of course Complied each 0 
with, Mr. Sharp insisted, that thes pually, 
being no charge against him for y consery 
breach of the laws, but being & tithing-1 
tained under the pretended authors he proj 
ty of an impress warrant, the co, body, | 
as guardians of the liberty of th ancient 
subject, was bound to dischary should 
him. Lord Mansfield felt himey constab| 
compelled to acquiesce in the cons again tc 
tutional justice of this demand, ai im of the 1 
ordered Mellichip to be set at lide. mmm ally ele 
tv. ples of t 
It was to the active humanity al fim elderma 
patriotism of Mr, Sharp, that th Causes a 
glorious and immortal Society ffi have set 
abolishing the S| ive-trade, owes it of twels 
origia. This society has since esfmm court, b 
tended itself into several countrig ie Causes ol 
in Europe, and through all the Sag appeals 
in America; and to. its persevering be decid 
exertions underthe direction of Ms sand, be 
Granville Sharp, the nation is ing Jy of 
debted for the removal of the fed body of 
stain of the Slave trade. Its pu this man 
pose was effected, not by violent, each Th 
intrigue, or corruption, but by tem Meat th 
force of truth and reasoo, Me be their 
Sharp covered the country wilggg Const 
tracts, Containing facts and age stable of 
ments on the subject, till bis cau to be th 
became irresistible, Of this exefm M thous 
lent society, Mr. Sharp was ule ™ every 
President from its first institution as would 
Jn his political principles, he — 
always the ardent and zealous frei sable, ix 
of liberty, and be neglected no dred and 
portunity to defend its principit oem 
and assert the neglected right # ore 
the people. — He was at all times™ ve 
warm advocate of Parliament vis r. Sh 
Reform, and recommended 6 —* wad be of 
to the public, founded on the ear by - 
principles and practices of the tivated S 
tish Constitution. He proposed # png 
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corporated into societies of ten men 
each, who were joint security for 
the legal and peaceable demeanor of 
each other, and who elected, an- 
gually, from among themselves, a 
conservator of the peace, called the 
tithing-men, Ten of those societies 
he proposed to unite into a larger 
body, denominated, agreeably to 
ancient practice, the Hundred, who 
should elect annually their head- 
constable; and ten of these bodies 
again to form the largest assembly 
of the Thousand, who should annu- 
ally elect, upon the original princi. 
ples of the British Constitution, their 
elderman or magistrate. All trivial 
causes and disputes he proposed to 
have settled once a month, by a jury 
of twelve men, in the Hundred 
court, before the constable; and all 
causes of a superior nature, and all 
appeals from the Hundred, were to 
be decided inthe court of the Thou- 
sand, before the alderman, and a 
The whole 
bedy of the people were to form, in 
this manner, the National Militia; 
each Thousand to constitute-a regi- 
ment, the elderman or magistrate to 
be their colonel; and each Hundred 
to constitute a company, the con- 
stable of each, for the time being, 
to be their captain. So many of 
the thousands to be summoned once 
mevery year, by their magistrate, 
as wonld have a right to vote in their 
respective Hundreds before the con- 
table, inthe choice of a six bun- 
dred and fifty-eighth part of the re- 
Piéseniative legislature, and with- 
evtexpense to the candidate, or loss 
of time to the voter. 

Mr. Sharp bas shown, that the di- 
Viswn Of this kinvdom into tithings 
and hundreds, was instituted at first 
by Alfred, He likewise demon- 
“rated, in his treatise on this sub- 
fet, that such adivision is thorough- 
y comsistent with the most perfect 
“ate of liberty chat man is capabie 
BELPAST MAG. NO. LXI. 
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of enjoying, and yet competent, 
nevertheless, to answer all the ne. 
cessary purposes of mutual defence, 
to secure the due execution of just 
and equal laws, and maintain the 
public peace. Neither does this 
system of goverament want either 
the prescription of antiquity, or the 
test of experience, to recommend it 
to our notice, It reduced to order 
the Israelitish armies in the wilder 
ness, and ditfused comparative hap- 
piness through this kingdom, from 
the time of its royal institutor, to the 
epoch of the Norman conquest. 

His family connections, and his 
education, led him on al! occasions 
to support the religion of the estab- 
lished church. He always dreaded 
Popery, but was on every occasion 
liberal towards the Dissenters, Elis 
zeal led him therefore to recommend 
the establishment of an episcopal 
church in America, and he had the 
honour of introducing their first Bi- 
shops for consecration to the Arche 
bishop of Canterbury. America has, 
however, no established religion, 
The constitution of that country can 
neither establish nor prohibit any 
mode of worship which any individ. 
ual may think proper to adopt. 

Ju the unfortunate war which end- 
ed in the separation of America from 
Great Britain, the virtue and patriot- 
ism of this gentleman suggested to 
the Congress the idea of having re- 
course to him, as a means of bring- 
ing about a reconciliation between 
the two. counties, Two commis- 
sioners (Dr. Franklin and Silas Dean) 
were accordinuly despatched to Pa- 
ris, for the purpose of transmitting 
to Mr. Sharp, in London, proposals 
for the British goverament. Mr. 
Sharp delivered the propositions to 
Lord George Germain, who was then 
the American minister; and the 
terms not being acceded to by the 
English ministry, the commissioners 
returned, and Amefica was declared 
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independent on the 4th day of July, 
1776, in consequence of this re- 
fusal.* 

The wide scale on which Mr. 
Sharp acted through life, and the 
Various interests bis schemes have 
mingled with, certainly designate 
him as no common character; and, 
though his writings have hitherto 
been ineffectual in producing a re- 
currence to oor first constitutional 
principles, though his colony settled 
w Africa did not succeed, and press- 
warrants are still tolerated by our 
jurispradence, yet the maxims he 
inculcated, and the steady perseve- 
rance he evinced, through the course 
ot a long life, in the cause of hi- 
berty and justice, will not be with- 
out their- effect. Exemplary con- 
duct, and good sentiments, are ne- 
ver totally lost, if consigned to the 
guardianship of the press. 

Mr. Sharp was designed for the 
law, but he never practised. He 
was afterwards in the ordnance- 
office ; but having a genteel compe- 
tency, and disapproving of the 
American war, he gave up his place, 
and took chambers in the Temple, 
where be resided many years tll his 
death. Free from every domestic 
incumbrance, he there applied his 
mind to the pursuit of general know- 
ledge. He was an able linguist, 
both ancient and modern, well read 
im divinity, and in the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures; extensively ac- 
quaimted with law, an enlightened 





= SS 


* We are promised copies of this Cor- 
respondence; and it will astonish our 
readers, if we are rightly informed, to 
learn, that the American patriots proposed 
to return to their allegiance, provided @ 
reform was made in the British Parliament, 80 
that it should truly represent the nation, 
and that America should be allowed to 
send representatives. What a price has 
corruption paid to maintain its criminal 
ascendancy ! 

Philips’ Monthly Magazine. 
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politician, and a great amateur gf 
music. He devoted every Sunday 
night to the harp, of which he wy 
extremely fond, This however wy 
meant as a devotional exercise, sings 
the Psalms of David, sung in fy 
brew by himself, were the constgy 
accompaniments of bis instrumey 
On these occasions, his venerabk 
appearance, his fine expreniy 
countenance, united to his vivaciog 
nfanner, presented to his auditon 
the most lively appearance of bardy 
enthusiasm, A_ perfect orthodg 
Christian in his beliet, he had tm 
much good sense to fall into thoe 
narrow bigotted sentiments, which 


’ disgrace the rigid profession of many 


otherwise excellent characters; he 
therefore relaxed sometimes into i» 
nocent gaiety, and has been sea 
amusing himself at a convivial met 
ing, held ata tavern in Fleet-stree, 
once every week, for the purposed 
singing old English madrigals. His 
voice was good, and his judgmes 
and executiou considerable. This 
partiality for music, also, made hia 
an invariable attendant at the Ce 
thedral-service of St. Paul’s, the 
organ of which place, and its chant, 
he thought excellent, 

Mr. Sharp's literary labours were 
principally directed to theology, pe 
lities, and juridical economy. It 
his Dissertations on the Prophecies 
he differs from Dr. Williams and Be 
shop Newton, in many importa 
particulars. In another tract, 
became the defender of the doctrad 
of original sin, of the existence aul 
operations of the Devil, and of t# 
Athanasian mystery of the ‘Trinity 
He exerted himself to abolish w@ 
Gothic practice of duelling, phe 
that the decision of private qu 
by private combat is contrary # 
law ; and that when one of the pi 
ties falls, the survivor is guilt d 
wilful murder ; a conclusion in ¥ 


few thinking men will differ i 
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him. His work entitled, ” Legal 
Means of Political Reformation,” 
and his * View of the State of Go- 
vernment up cer the system of Fraak- 
pidge,” are monuments of his pa- 
viotwsm, which rank bin among the 
Hampdens and Sidneys of his coun- 
wry. 

"Mr, Sharp was the first President, 
and a principal benefactor of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
and since his decease, the committee 
of that society have published a for- 
mal resolution, expressive of their 
high seuse of his public services, and 

rivate virtues. 

His last public act, was to lend 
the great authority of his name to 
an association agatast admitting Ca- 
tholics to all the privileges of the 
Constitution. We have already ob- 
served, that he bad a dread of Po- 
pery, which might be said to be he- 
reditary, and which influenced all 
his conversations and opinions, par- 
ticularly on theological subjects. 
This too was mixed with certain no- 
tions, derived from the book of Re- 
velations, and his notion, that Po- 
pery and arbitrary power are always 
in close alliance. In the yrandson 
ofa Revolutionary Archbishop, these 
opinions of a good man will be ex- 
cused, even by those who as con- 
scientiously difler from bim in opi- 
ion, or who suller from his zeal on 
that occasion, 

Mr. Sharp, like many other great 
men, had one weak point, which, 
within a few years, has influenced 
many of his reasonings and prac- 
tices’ He was always tenacious of 
his critical knowledge of the original 
Scriptures, and he had, throngh tfe, 
fen struck with the supposed pro- 
phecies contained in the Revelations 
ascribed to St. John. He believed, 
therefore, from what he deemed an- 
fring signs, that the gnillennium 
Was at band, that wars would cease 
through miraculous interposition, 
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and that the reign of Christ wopld 
be established fur a thousand years. 
He had so fully assured himself on 
this head, that he referred to living 
personaces most of the monsters and 
enigimatical persons alluded to in the 
apoerypbal book ascribed to St. John, 
and had fixed forthe commencement 
of the terrestrial reign of Christ on 
the spring of the year 1812! Though 
such reveries, in an ordinary person, 
would have provoked mirth, yet this 
good man expressed his opinions 
with such earnestness, and with such 
an anxious desire to convince his 
auditors, and the reign of Anti-Christ 
hus been so visible of late years, that 
his friends were led at least to hope, 
that Mr. Sharp might on this sub- 
ject speak the language of inspired 
prophecy. it was some supposed 
counection which he saw between 
the Pope and some monster describ- 
ed in the Revelations, that led him 
to enter with so much ardour into 
his late opposition to the relief pro- 
posed to be given to the Catholics; 
yet how many good men, like him, 
have been the dupes of prophecies! 
Newton himself was a dreamer on 
this subject, every »ge has been the 
dupe of them, they have always 
been the toois by means of which 
crafty men have wrought on the 
vulvar; and.their influence, even in 
this thinking nation, is proved by 
the annual sale of 450,000 of the 
Almanac containing the prophecies 
of the astrological seer of Royston! 

Mr. Sharp possessed a very ex- 
tensive library, wherein a theolo- 
gian, lawyer, classical scholar, po- 
litichan, antiquary, or orientalist, 
might have found ample amusement, 
sutied to their diflerent tastes. His 
collection of Bibles is esteemed the 
best in the kingdom, 

Thongh seventy pine years old, 
like Cato, he pursued bis studies 


wih all the ardour of youth. He 
became a tolerable proficient in 
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Arabic. But it must be remember- 
ed, that age to him was no burden, 
that he lived a temperate and regu- 
lar life, and that in him reason al- 
ways maintained her supremacy 
over his passions, His declining 
age, therefore, like the evening of 
a fine summer’s day, was calm and 
clear. His form was a medium be- 
tween the thin and the athletic, his 
stature of the middle size, his coun- 
tenance clear, his profile aquiline, 
his disposition cheerlul, his gait op- 
right, bis nerves steady, and his 
motions, even when considerably ad- 
vanced in years, possessed all the 
sprighiliness of youth. [lis name 
and actions will adorn the Britush 
Plutarch, for the imitation of the 
old: and his virtues ought to be 
emblazoned in the British Nepos, as 
a medel tor the instruction of the 
young. 

~ He will always rank with our 
Hampdens, Marvels, Howards, and 
Hanways, as one of the most wor- 
thy of his couutryme;, 

Tue preceding memoirs of the life 
of Gianville Sharp, have been ex- 
wacted from Phillips’ Monthly Ma- 
gazine ; but, in order that the read- 
ers of the Belfast Magazine may be 
more fully acquaimted with the im- 
portant services which this eminent 
philanthropist rendered to the op- 
prested Africans, the following ad- 
ditional account has been extracted 
from Clarkson’s History of the Abo- 
lititon of the Slave-trade, 

Granville Sharp is to be distin 
guished from those who preceded 
him, in the great cause of the abo- 
Inion of the Slave-trade, by this par- 
tuular, that be was both a writer 
amd an actor in the cause, In fact, 
he was the first persun who deter- 
mined upon a plan of action in be- 
hall of the oppressed Alricaus, to 
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the accomplishment of which hed, 
voted a considerable portion of big 
time, talents, and substance, Th 
following is a short history of th 
beginning and of the course of bi 
labours. 

In the year 1765, Mr. David Lids 
had brought over from Barbadog 
Jonathan Strony, an Alirican Slate, 
as bis servant. He used the lane 
in a barbarous manner, at his loda 
ings in Wapping, but particulate 
by beating him over the head wih 
a pistol, which oecasioned bis hea 
to swell. When the swelling went 
down, a disorder fell into his eve 
which threatened the loss of thea 
To this an azue and fever succeed 
ed, aud a lameness in both his leg, 

Jonathan Strong having bees 
brought into this deplorable stim 
tion, and being therefore wholly 
useless, was left by his master 
go whither he pleased. He applied, 
accordingly, to Mr. William Sharp, 
the surgeon, fur bis advice, a 0 
one who gave up a portion of bi 
time to the healing of tbe diseases 
of the poor, It was here that Ms 
Grauville Sharp, the brother of the 
former, saw bim. Suffice it to 
that in process of time be was cure 
During this time, Mr. Graovile 
Sharp, pitying his bard case, sip 
plied him with money, and he# 
terwards got him a situation ini 
family of an apothecary. 

In this new situation, when Sioa 
had become healthy and robasts 
his appearance, bis master happet 
ed tosee him. The latier imme 
ately formed the design of posses 
him again. Accordingly, whe® 
had found out bis reswence, 
cured John Ross, keeper of | 
Poultry compter, and William 
ler, an offices under the Lord Mays 
to kidnap him. This being ae 
pliybed, he was conveyed, ¥ 
out any warrant, to the Ff 
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mpter, where he was sold by his 
po to John Kerr, * for thirty 


words, 2 Z f 
Sirong, in this situation, sent, as 


was usual, to his oud-fathers, for 
their protection. They went, but 
were vefused admittance to him. 
At length, he sent for Mr. Granville 
Sharp. The latter went, but they 
sill refused access to the prisoner, 
He insisted, however, upon seeing 
him, and charged the keeper of the 
rison, at his peril to deliver him 
up, till he had been carried before 
a magistrate. 

Mr. Sharp, immediately upon 
this, waited upon Sir Robert Kite, 
the then Lord Mayor, and entreat- 
ed him to send for Strong, and to 
hear his case. A day was accord 
ingly appointed, Mr. Sharp at- 
tended, and a long conversation en- 
sued, in which the opinion of York 
and Talbot was quoted, Mr. Sharp 
made his observations. Certain law- 
yers, who were present, seemed to 
be staggered at the case, but in- 
clined rather to re-commit the pri- 
soner. The Lord Mayor, however, 
discharged Strong, as he had been 
taken up without a warrant. 

As soon as this determination was 
made known, the parties began to 
move otf Captain Laird, the mas- 
ter of a Jamaica sh:p, however, who 
kept close to Strong, laid hold of 
him before he had quitted the room, 
and said aloud, “ Then I now seize 
him as my slave.” Upon this, Mr. 
Sharp put his band upon Laird’s 
shoulder, and pronounced these 
words: “ Icharge you, in the name 
of the King, with ao assault upon 
the person of Jonathan Strong, and 
all these are my witnesses.”’» Laird 
Was greatly intimidated by this 
charge, made in the presence of the 
Lord Mayor and others, and, fear- 
ing a prosecution, let bis prisoner 
6% leaving him to be conveyed 
away by Mr. Sharp. 
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Mr. Sharp, having been greatly 
affected by this case, and foreseeing 
how much he might be engayed in 
others of a similar nature, thought 
it time that the law of the land should 
be known upon this subject. He 
applied, therefore, to Doctor Blacke 
stone, afterwards Judge Blackstone, 
for his opinion upon wu, He was, 
however, not satished with it, when 
he received it; nor could he obtain 
any satisfactory answer from several 
other lawyers, to whom he after 
wards applied. The truth is, that 
the opinion of York and ‘Talbot, 
which had been made public, and 
acted upon by the planters, mer- 
chants, and others, was considered 
of high authority, and scarcely any 
one dared to question the legality of 
it. In this situation, Mr. Sharp saw 
no means of help, but in his own 
industry, and he determined imme- 
diately to give up two or three years 
to the study of the English law, that 
he might the better advocate the 
cause of these miserable people, 
The result of these studies wasthe pub- 
lication of a book in the year 1769, 
which he called, “* A Representation 
of the Injustice and dangerous ten- 
dency of tolerating Slavery in Eng- 
land.” In this work, he refuted, in 
the clearest manner, the opinion of 
York and Talbot, He produced, 
against it, the opinion of the Lord 
Chief Justice Holt, who many years 
before hag determined, that every slave 
coming tato England became free. He 
attacked aud related it again, by a 
learned and laborious inquiry ipto 
all the principles of Villenage. He 
refuted it again, by showing it to 
be an axiom in the British Constitu- 
tion, “ That every man in England 
was free to sue for and defend his 
rights, and that force could not be 
used without a legal process,” leav- 
ing it to the judges to determine, 
whether an African wasa man. He 
attacked, also, the opinion of Judge 
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Blackstone, and showed where his 
error lay. This valuable book, con- 
taining these and other kinds of ar- 
guments on the subject, he distribut- 
ed, but particularly among the law- 
yers, giving them an opportunity of 
refuting or acknowledging the doc- 
trines it contained. 

While Mr. Sharp was engaged in 
this work, two similar cases oifered, 
in which he took a part. This was 
in the year 1768. After this, one 
or two other trials came on, in 
which the oppressor was defeated, 
and several cases occurred, in which 
poor slaves were |iberated from the 
holds of vessels, and other places of 
confinement, by the exertions of 
Mr. Sharp. 

But though the injured Africans, 
whose causes hod been tried, escaped 
slavery, and though many, who 
had been forcibly carried into dun- 
geons, ready to be transported into 
the colonies, had been delivered out 
of them, Mr. Sharp was not easy in 
his mind. Not ove of the cases had 
yet been pleaded on the broad 
ground, “ Whether an African slave 
coming into England became free ?” 
This great question had been hithere 
to studiously avoided. It was still, 
therefore, left in doubt. Mr. Sharp 
was almost daily acting as if he had 
been determined, and as if he had 
been following the known law of the 
land. He wished, therefore, that the 
next cavse might be argued upon 
this principle. Lord Mansfield too, 
who had been biassed by the opinion 
of York and Talbot, began to waver 
in consequence of the diticrent plead- 
inys he bad heard on this subject. 
He saw also no end of trials like 
these, till the law should be ascer- 
tained; and he was anxious tor a 
decision on the same basis as Mr. 
Sharp. In this situation, the case 
of Somerset, the African siave, of- 
fered, which was agreed upon for 
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the determination of this important 
question. 

In order that time mizht be give, 
for ascertaining the law fully on thy 
head, the case was argued at three 
different sittings. First, in January, 
1772; secondly, in February, 1779; 
and, thirdly, in May, 1772. And 
that no decision, otherwise thay 
what the law warranted, might be 
given, the opinion of the Jud 
was taken upon the pleadings. The 
great and glorious result of the trial 
was, “ That as soon as ever any 
slave set his foot upon English tes 
ritory, he became free!” Aad 
this having been determined afters 
deliberate an investigation of the 
law, can never be reversed while 
the British Constitution remains. 

By means of Granville Sharp's al 
most incessant vigilance and atten 
tion, and unwearied efforts, the poor 
African ceased to be bunted in out 
streets as a beast of prey. Miserable 
as the roof might be, under which 
he slept, he slept in security. He 
walked by the side of the stately 
ship, and he feared no dungeon il 
her hold. Nor ought we, as Bog 
lishmen, to be less grateful to this 
distinguished individual, than the 
African ought to be upon this occ 
sion. ‘To him we owe it, that # 
no longer see our public papers poe 
luted by hateful advertisements of 
the sale of the human species, # 
that we are no longer distressed bf 
the perusal of impious rewards lor 
bringing back the poor and the belp 
less into slavery, or that we are pm 
hibited the disgusting spectacle 
seeing man bought by bis fellom 
man. ‘To him, in short, we 
this restoration of the beauty of of 
constitution, this prevention 
continuance of our national 
grace. 

As,.a distinguishing trait m the 


character of Granville Sharp, i any 
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be mentioned, that some time after 
the appointunent of a cuomunittee for 
forwarding the abolition of the Slave- 
trade, a resolution was made, . that 
Granville Sharp, Esq. be appointed 
chairman, This appo:ntment, though 
now first formally made in the mi- 
nute- book, was always understood 
to have taken place; but the mo- 
desty of Mr. Sharp was such, that, 
though repeatedly pressed, he would 
never consent to take the chair, and 
he generally refrained from coming 
into the room, till after he knew it 
to be taken. Nor could he be pre- 
vailed upon, even after this resolu- 
tion, to alter his conduct: for though 
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he continued to sign the papers, 
which were handed to him by virtue 
of holding this office, he never was 
once seated as the chairman during 
the twenty years in which he at- 
tended at these meetings. Cone 
scious, that he engayed in the cause 
of his fellow creatures, solely upon 
the sense of his duty asa Christian, 
he seems to have supposed, either 
that he had done nothing extraordi- 
nary to merit a distinction, or to 
have been fearful, lest the accep- 
tance of it should bring a stain upon 
the motive, on which alone he un- 
dertook it. 


————— ee 


DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS, 


ee ee 


NONCHALANCE OF POLISHED SOCIETY. 
\ HEN Madame de -Deffant was 


dying, three of her dearest 
friends used to come and play cards 
by the side of her couch ; and as 
she unpolitely died in the middle 
ofa very interesting game, they 
quietly played it out, and settled 
their accounts before leaving the 
apartment. Such is the friendship 
of persons who live in what is called 
polished society. Indeed the pas 
sion for cards, and the many  frivo- 
lous amusemeuts which are supposed 


ésentially necessary to the happi-- 


tess even of persons whose intellec- 
'wal endowments are above medio- 
ity, tends to absorb the finer feel- 
Migs implanted in the buman mind, 
tad to prevent the smallest approach 
to ray lonality, 


G.F, 


CHOICE OF A WIFE, 

So common was the desire to have 
8 quiet humble fool for a wie, thata 
leatwed Doctor of the law, in Scot- 

id, who bad studied books more 


than the human heart, imagined 
that he wanted a wife; but then 
he must have one that would not 
talk much, Accordingly he looked 
out for a stupid and ignorant wo- 
man, because he had laid it down 
as an incontrovertible maxim, that a 
sensible, well-informed woman would 
necessarily talk him to death. 
Having examined, for some time, 
his various female acquaintance, he 
at length selected, as the object of 
his choice, a girl who was seldom 
ornever heard to utter a syllable, 
but who satin solemn and gloomy 
silence during the whole time that 
ber mother and sisters were talking 
away with all their might. The 
learned Doctor, however, had been 
mariied only a few days, when he 
went, witha doleful face, to com. 
plain to his bride’s mother, that her 
danyhier’s tongue was never at rest, 
and begged earnestly to know what 
could be done; tur be was prevent- 
ed froas stutly dng, aud from thinke 
ing. ‘The mother, who was a prus 
dent woman, replied, “ Depend up- 
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on it, Sir, a foolish and an ignorant 
woman is never quiet, if she can 
help it;,and if she knows nothing 
she must talk nonsense: and this is 
sv obvious to the plainest under- 
standing, that | wonder learned men 
have never yet found u out. Wo- 
men, in proportion as their minds 
are cultivated, have resources in 
themselves, and can be silent when 
silence is necessary ; but when a 
woman is ignorant, she must always 
be talking. Had you not chosen the 
weakest and silliest of ail my daugh- 
ters for a wile ; one who, when she 
spoke, showed so much dullness and 
ignorance, that we gave her a strict 
charge to be silent until she was 
married, of she would never get a 
husband ; but had you told me you 
wanted a companion for life, 1 would 
have chosen you one of my daugh- 
ters, who would have rendered you 
respectable and happy, because she 
has sense.” 

G.F, 


OBSERVATIONS ON A SINGULAR PHE- 
NOMENON CALLED THE SPECTRE OF 
THE BROKEN. BY J. L. JORDAN, 
FROM GOTTINGISCHES JOURNAL DER 
NATURWISSENSCHAFTEN, BY J. PF. 
GMELIN. 


In the course of my repeated 
tours through the Harz*, | ascended 
the Broken twelve different times ; 
but I had the yood fortune only 
twice (both times about whitsuntide) 
to see that atmospheric phenomenon 
called the Spectre of the Broken, 
which appears to me worthy of par- 
ticular attention, as it must, no doubt, 
be observed on other hiph mountains 
which have a situation favourable 
for producing it. 

‘The first tome I was deceived by 
this extraordinary phenomenon, 1 
had clambered up to the summit of 


i pete — --—-» 


ere 





® The Harz mountains are in Hanover. 
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lu 
the Broken, very early in the mop. vear, 
ing, inorder to wait there for th the | 
inexpressibly beautiful view of ty ty, | 
rising sun in the east The hearey fount 
were already streaked with red 5 the plana 
sun was just appearing above th seen 
horizon in full majesty, and th May, 
most perfect serenity prevailed cursi¢ 
throughout the surrounding country, there! 
when the other Harz mountains scribi 
the south-west, towards the Wom here f 
mountains, &c. lying under th Haue, 
Broken, began to be covered by of mi 
thick clouds. Ascending at that m. infora 
mentthe granite rocks called Teal menti 
elskanzel, there appeared befor 1 was 
me, though ata great distance, t» have t 
wards the Worm mountains and th perhay 
Achtermannshohe, the gigantic } satisfa 
gure of a man, as if standing ons Broker 
large pedestal, But scarcely had! rose al 
discovered it when it began to die HR mosphy 
appear ; the clouds sunk down speth the eas 
ily and expanded, and | saw te Mi out an 
phenomenon no more. : richsha 
The second time, however, [ saw B® ried be 
this spectre somewhat more distinc pours, 
ly, alittle below the summit of the i ed into 
Broken, and near the Heinrichihoh, “ At 
as1 was looking at the sun rising ie toward: 
about four o’clock in the morning; HM to see v 
the sky towards the level coupity permit 
was pretty clear, but the Han ii tothe s 
mountains had attracted several thick HM ata very 
clouds, which had been hovering HM terman 
around them, and which begianmg Hi monstre 
to settie on the Broken, confinedte i wind h 
prospect, In these clouds, soon a my hat, 
ter the rising of the sun, | saw Of moving 
own shado vy of monstrous s% and the 
move itself fora couple of “The 
exactly as I moved ; but | was 9 this disc 
involved in clouds and the pheaowe gy cribed ; 
non disappeared. many a 
It is impossible to see this phen seeing tf 
menon, except when the sun 8 x being at 
such an altitude as to throw hist l immed 
upon the body ina borizontal dire BS Ment b 
tions for, if he is bigher, the § Colossal 
dow 8 thrown rather under ihe l Was d 
than before it, BELF A: 
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lu the month ot September last 
vear, a3 | was making a tour through 
ihe Harz with a very agreeable par- 
ty, and ascended the Broken, I 
’ « 
found an excellent account and ex- 


planation of this phenomenon, as 


wen by Mr. Haue on the 23d of 


May, 1797, in his diary of an ex- 
cyrsion to that mountain, | shall 
therefore take the liberty of tran- 
cribing it. “ After having been 
here forthe thirtieth time,” says M. 
Have, “and, besides other objects 
of my attention, having procured 
information respecting the above- 
mentioned atmospheric phenomenon, 
Lwas at length so fortunate as to 
have the pleasure of seeing it ; and 
perhaps my description may afford 
satisfaction to others who visit the 
Broken through curiosity. The sun 
rose about four o’clock, and, the at- 
mosphere being quite serene towards 
the east, his rays could pass with- 
out any obstrution over the Hein- 
richshohe, a brisk west wind car- 
ried before it thin transparent va- 
pours, which were not yet condens- 
ed into thick heavy clouds, 

“ About a quarter past four F went 
towards the inn, and looked around 
to see whether the atmosphere would 
permit me to have a free prospect 
tothe south-west ; when I observed, 
atavery great distance towards Ach- 
termannshohe, a human figure of 
monstrous size, A violent gust of 
wind having almost carried away 
my hat, I clapped my hand to it by 
moving my arm towards my head, 
and the colossal figure did the same, 

“The pleasure which I felt on 
this discovery can hardly be des- 
cribed ; for I had already walked 
many @ weary step in the hopes of 
teeing this shadowy image, without 
being able to gratify my curiosity, 
limmediately made another move- 
ment »Y bending my body, and the 
rolossal figure before me repeated it, 

Was desirous of doing the same 

BELFAST MAG. NO. LXI1, 
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thing once more, but my colossus 
vanished. I remained in the same 
position, waiting to see whether it 
would return, and ina few miautes 
itagain made its appearance on the 
Achtermann-hohe. [ paid my res- 
pects toit a second time, and it did 
the same tome. If then called the 
landiord of the Broken ; and having 
both taken the same position whicl 
I had taken alone, we looked to- 
wards the Achtermannslébe, but 
saw nothing. We had not, howe- 
ver, stood long, when two such col- 
lossal figures were formed over the 
above eminence, which repeated 
our compliments by beading their 
bodies as we did ; alter which they 
vanished, We retained our post- 
tion; kept our eyes fixed on the 
same spot, and in a little the two fi- 
gures: again stood before us, and 
were joined by a third, Every 
moveinent that we made by bend- 
ing our bodies these figures imitated, 
but with this difference, that the 
phenomenon was sometimes weak 
and faint, sometimes strong and 
well defined, Having thus had an 
oppertunity of discovering the whole 
secret of this phenomenon, I can 
give the following information to 
such of my readers as may be desir- 
ous of seeing it themselves. When 
the rising sup, and according tw a- 
nalugy the case will be the same at 
the setting sun, throws his rays over 
the Broken upon the body of a man 
siandivg opposite to fine light clouds 
floating around or hovering past him, 
he needs only fix his eyes stedfastly 
upon them, and, in ail probability, 
he will see the singular spectacle of 
his own shadow extending ‘to the 
length of five or sx hundred feet, 
at the distance of about two miles be- 
fore Lim. ‘This is one of the most 
agreeable phenomena | ever had an 
opportunity of remarking on the 
great observatory of Germany.” 


. Philosophical Mag. Vol. I. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO MARY, 


ON RER SAYING THAT ONE HEART 35 TOO 
SMALL TO HOLD MANY FRIENDS, 


I. 


O ! say not that my heart's too small ; 
There's room my friend for thee ; 

"Tis large enough to hold them all, 
All that are dear to me. 

I hate the little narrow heart, 
Contracted in its view ; 

If friendship’s sweet the bliss impart, 
Let others share it too. 

Then say not that my heart's too small, 
There’s room, my friend, for thee, 

*Tis large enough to hold them all, 
All that are dear to me. 


Like music friendship is, I’ve heard, 
Where many chords there be ; 
A friend may a a fifth, a third, 
And yet in tune with me. 
O! then in concert let us join, 
With friendship’s sweetest tones, 
And swell the harmony divine, 
That no harsh discord owns. 
But, say not that my heart’s too small, 
There's room, my friend, for thee, 
“lis large enough to held them: all, 
All that are dear to me, 


Edinburgh. Dion. 


SS ee 


TO MARY, 


OWN HER SAYING THAT SHE SHOULD NEVER 


RECOVER FROM HER PRESENT ILLNESS. 


Tr thon should’st die, 

Not one tear should dim this eve ; 

Hiow small the grief, ; 

Which in tears could find relief ! 

The heart that feels, 

Within the core its loss conceals, Mary. 


Then if thou die, 

Not from me shal! steal onc sigh ; 
"This heart should break, 

Betore a sigh ns grief should speak, 


For sighs were vain, 
When neither hope uor life remain, Man! 


uy, 


All should be still, 

As utmost height of Alpine hill, 
Where not a blast, 

Disturbs the track by traveller trac’d, 
And not one shower, 

Calls from the sullen earth a flower, Mar’ 
Edinburgh. Due. 


ON HEARING MARY SING THE sono 
BARBARA, FROM SHAKESPEAR’S OT#tL 
Lo. 


WuHeEn Mary bids the harp’s soft accens 
rise, 
And swells those tones that thrill th 
inmost soul, 
O’er all the frame the quick emotion fie, 
And new sensations through the bow 
roll. 


As with fond ecstacy we list the strain, 
That tells of Barbara's forsaken love, 
How hard to say if pleasure ‘twerc or pait 
That bids the heart awhile forge # 

move, 


’Tis not the silver sound her lips impart, 
Tis not the music of the tuneful string, 
"Tis nota set of words that touch the het 
Say, what affeccs us then when May 
sings ? 
QO! ‘tis the tender, sweet expressive grat 
The nameless something that so 
can charm, 
Where in each turn the feeling soul® 
trace, 


Which gives the willing breast the sit 
larm. 
Edinburgh. Dios 


——- ——- + 


——— 


SENT WITH A PRESENT TO A FAITE 
SERVANT. 


Wuat pity that the faithful swait, 
Whose constant labours tend the ia 

Props every slender, fruitful branth, 

> Taden with grapes, replete with wee 
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should languid lie, consumed with toil, 
Beneath the sun’s enfeebling ray, 
Without a grateful draught to cheer 
His heart, or parching thirst allay ; 


DS 
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O! rather let me kindly give 
Of what his pains and Heaven yields, 
A friendly share to glad his days, . 
So may he bless my vines aud fields, 








— 


DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND AGRICULTURE. 


neers 


An improved method of melting Tallow in the 
large way ; by M. Delunel. 


(From the Bulletin de la Societie d’En- 
couragement.) 


DELUNEL has principally direct- 
M, ed his researches to the four follow- 


in points; Ist. To prevent the disagree- 
able smell that always arises from tallow 
melted in the usual manner. 2d, To eco- 
nomise the fuel. 3d. To diminish the 
number of hands’ employed. And, 4th. 
To prevent the accidents that are frequent- 
ly occasioned by the tallow taking fire. 
Several experiments convinced M. Delunel 
that the heat of water at ninety degrees of 
the centigrade scale was sufficient to melt 
tallow, and to render it fit for making 
into candies. He therefore melted and 
purified the tallow in a water-bath. 

His boilers, which are made of copper, 
tinned, are in the shape of a long square, 
of about three metres long by ohe wide, 
and form a sort of Papin’s apparatus, all 
the parts being hermetically soldered. 
But there is a valve, which being put in 
motion by the dilatation of the water of 
the bath, and which, placed on the edge 
of each boiler, prevents the bursting of 
the vessels, or other accidents that might 
be occasioned by the expansion of the 
team, 

The boilers, which are entirely inclos- 
td in the furnaces, are covered with cop- 
per lids, each of which jhas a gutter, iff 
themanuer of alembics, to receive and 
carry off the moisture that collects from 
tvaperation of the water. The boilers 
and above one another, in order that 
the melted tallow in the highest may be 
twily conducted into the lower boiler, 
where it is purified. Each boiler may 
comtain about 1440 quarts of water, and 
about 204 | pounds of tallow. 
he regulate the heat by diminishing the 
“el, the author has applied M. Bonne- 
Mis Tegulator to the melting of tallow 


in the large way. This fre regulator is 2 
bar of iron, so disposed as to cross the 
water-hath of the boilers for the length of 
about three metres, and which, by its ac- 
tion on a compound lever, causes the o- 
pening and shutting of the doors to the 
channel of air that is necessary for the 
combustion. 

All the mechanism of this regulator con- 
sists in the dilatation of a bar of iron by 
heat, the degree of which augments or 
diminishes its motion according to the 
meaty and quantity of the fuel employ- 
ed. 

Two indices are attached to each boil- 
er, one of which is called the regulator, 
and the other the indicator : they are di- 
vided into 100 degrees, to indicate 
the heat of the water in the bath. The 
finger of each index is directed in the 
same manner as the regulator ; that is, by 
the expansion or contraction of a bar cf 
iron conveniently placed behind each scale, 
The indicator is placed in the middle, 
and the regulator at the extremity of each 
boiler, above the fire-regulator, and con- 
sequently above the moveable doors. The 
finger of the indicator is always free in iis 
movements ; by this the heat of the water 
is shown, and by this the finger of the 
regulator is fixed, because the regulator 
itself may be governed in its extension by 
a screw attached to one of its extremities, 
according to the degree of heat desired, 
in order that the air-doors, by opening 
more or less, may not admit more than 
the quantity of air necessary to keep up 
the combustion. Hence we may under. 
stand, that the regulator is always at a 
fixed point, and the indicator free. 

The results of M. Delunel’s experiments 
in the large way are as follows : 

Ist. That the smell of tallow, so disae 
greeable when melted in the ordinar 
way, is by this method entirely removed. 

¢d. ‘That the saving in fuel is consider. 


able, especially if this apparatus be com- 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





TO MARY, 


ON MER SAYING THAT ONE HEART 35 TOO 
SMALL TO HOLD MANY FRIENDS, 


OQ ! say not that my heart's too small ; 
There’s room my friend for thee ; 

"Tis large enough to hold them all, 
All that are dear to me. 

I hate the little narrow heart, 
Contracted in its view ; 

If friendship’s sweet the bliss impart, 
Let others share it too. 

Then say not that my heart’s too small, 
There's room, my friend, for thee, 

*Tis large enough to hold them all, 
All that are dear to me. 


It. 
Like music friendship is, ve heard, 
Where many chords there be ; 
A friend may be a fifth, a third, 
And yet in tune with me. 
O! then in concert let us join, 
With friendship’s sweetest tones, 
And swell the harmony divine, 
That po harsh discord owns. 
But, say not that my heart's too small, 
There's room, my friend, for thee, 
"Tis large c encugh to held them. all, 
All that are dear to me, 


FE dinbu rgh. Dion. 





TO MARY, 


ON HER SAYING THAT SHE SHOULD NEVER 


RECOVER FROM HER PRESENT ILLNESS. 


Tr thon should’st die, 

Not one tear should dim this eye ; 

Hiow small the grief, 

Which in tears could find relief ! 

The heart that feels, 

Within the core its loss conceals, Mary. 


It. 


Then if thou die, 

Not from me shal! steal! one sigh ; 
"This heart should break, 

Betore a sigh ns grief should speak, 


For sighs were vain, 
When neither hope uor life remain, Mary 


lt. 


All should be still, 

As utmost height of Alpine hill, 
Where not a blast, 

Disturbs the track by traveller trae'd, 
And not one shower, 

Calls from the sullen earth a flower, Mary’ 
Edinburgh. Dios. 


fd 


ON HEARING 
BARBARA, 
LO. 


MARY SING THE soxco 
FROM SHAKESPEAR’S OTHtL 


WHuHeEn Mary bids the harp’s soft acceny 
rise, 
And swells those tones that thrill th 
inmost soul, 
O’er all the frame the quick emotion fla, 
And new sensations through the bowa 
roll. 


As with fond ecstacy we list the strain, 
That tells of Barbara’s forsaken love, 
How hard to say if pleasure ‘twerc or pait 
That bids the heart awhile forget & 

move. 


‘Tis not the silver sound her lips impart, 
*Tis not the music of the tuneful string 
"Tis nota set of words that touch the heat 
Say, what affeccs us then when Nay 
sings ? 
QO! ‘tisthe tender, sweet expressive grat 
The nameless something that so mud 
can charm, 
Where in each turn the feeling soul ® 


trace, 

Which gives the willing breast the soft 
larm. 

Edinburgh. Dict 


a ee 


———— 


SENT WITH A PRESENT TO A FAITE 
SERVANT. 


WHat pity that the faithful swait, 
Whose constant labours tend the %% 
Props every slender, fruitful b 
* Laden with grapes, replete with wee 
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should languid lie, consumed with toil, 
Beneath the sun’s enfeebling ray, 
Without a grateful draught to cheer 
His heart, or parching thirst allay ; 
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O! rather let me kindly give 
Of what his pains and Heaven yields, 
A friendly share to glad his days, ° . 
So may he bless my vines aud fields, 
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DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANUFACTURES, 
AND AGRICULTURE, 


remren warm ee 


An improved method of melting Tallow in the 
large way; by M. Delunel. 


(From the Bulletin de la Societie d’En- 
couragement.) 


DELUNEL has principally direct- 
, ed his researches to the four follow- 
in points: Ist. To prevent the disagree- 
able smell that always arises from tallow 
melted in the usual manner. 2d, To eco- 
nomise the fuel. Sd. To diminish the 
number of hands’ employed. And, 4th. 
To prevent the accidents that are frequent- 
ly occasioned by the tallow taking fire. 
Several experiments convinced M. Delunel 
that the heat of water at ninety degrees of 
the centigrade scale was sufficient to melt 
tallow, and to render it fit for making 
into candles. He therefore melted and 
purified the tallow in a water-bath. 

His boilers, which are made of copper, 
tinned, are in the shape of a long square, 
of about three metres long by one wide, 
and form a sort of Papin’s apparatus, all 
the parts being hermetically soldered. 
But there is a valve, which being put in 
mot.ou by the dilatation of the water of 
the bath, and which, placed on the edge 
of each boiler, prevents the bursting of 
the vessels, or other accidents that- might 
be occasioned by the expansion of the 
steam. 

The boilers, which are entirely inclos- 


| edin the furnaces, are covered with cop- 


pet lids, each of which has a gutter, iff 
the manner of alembics, to receive and 
carry off the moisture that collects from 
tvaporation of the water. The boilers 


} fand above one another, in order that 


the meted tallow in the highest may be 
easily conducted into the lower boiler, 
where it is purified. Each boiler may 
main about 1440 quarts of water, and 
about 204] pounds of tallow. 

_ ve regulate the heat by diminishing the 
‘uel, the author has applied M. Bonne- 
mails Fegulaior to the melting of tallow 


in the large way. This fre regulator is 2 
bar of iron, so disposed as to cross the 
water-hath of the boilers for the length of 
about three metres, and which, by its ac- 
tion on a compound lever, causes the o- 
pening and shutting of the doors to the 
channel of air that is necessary for the 
combustion. 

All the mechanism of this regulator con- 
sists in the dilatation of a bar of iron by 
heat, the degree of which augments or 
diminishes its motion according to the 
intensity and quantity of the fuel employ- 
ed. 

Two indices are attached to each boil- 
er, one of which is called the regulator, 
and the other the indicator : they are di- 
vided into 100 degrees, to indicate 
the heat of the water in the bath. The 
finger of each index is directed in the 
same manner as the regulator ; that is, by 
the expansion or contraction of a bar cf 
iron conveniently placed behind each scale, 
The indicator is placed in the middle, 
and the regulator at the extremity of each 
boiler, above the fire-regulator, and con- 
sequently above the moveable doors. The 
finger of the indicator is always free in iis 
movements ; by this the heat of the water 
is shown, and by this the finger of the 
regulator is fixed, because the regulator 
itself may be governed in its extension by 
a screw attached to one of its extremities, 
according tothe degree of heat desired, 
in order that the air-doors, by opening 
more or less, may not admit more thau 
the quantity of air necessary to keep up 
the combustion. Hence we may under. 
stand, that the regulator is always at a 
fixed point, and the indicator free. 

The results of M. Delunel’s experiments 
in the large way are as follows : 

Ist. That the smell of tallow, so disae 
greeable when melted in the ordinary 
way, is by this method entirely removed. 

¥d. ‘That the saving in fuel is consider. 
able, especially if this apparatus be com- 
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pared with the cld method of melting. 
The superintendent of the establishment 
of St. Lazare has declared, that they have 
melted nine thousand pounds of tallow 
with 222 pounds ef ‘coal, which -cost 
éighteen francs, instead of three steres of 
wood, at the price of thirty-ihree franes, 
by the old way. 

3d. That ioe is an equal saving in 
labour. 

4th. That accidents from fire are abso- 
lutely impossible. 


le 


Account of a Fire Escape ; invented by M. 
Daujon, 
(from the Bulletin de la Societie d’En- 
couragement.) 


M. Daujon has made a trial of a 
new kind of cloth slide, which he calls 
a Sac de Genéve, by which persons on 
the highest stories of houses may expedi- 
tiously descend, when a fire leaves them 
no other method of escaping. This ma- 
chine was exhibited and used in the pre- 
sence, of several members of the society. 
They have reported, 

Ist. That the bag is composed of a 
single piece of stfong cloth, about twenty- 
two metres long and two metres wide, the 
two selvages being sewed together with 
thin cord passed through eyelet holes, 

2d. That the mouth of the bag is termi- 
nated by a frame, which is fastened to the 
window by means of a wooden bar, and 
by strong straps. 

Sd, That at abort the distance of a 
metre and a half from the mouth of the 
bag is placed a running knot, which is 
made with a cord that runs in iron rings, 
and which can be managed by persons on 
the ground. ‘This knot is intended to 
make a space between the objects or per- 
sons that descend by the slide. 

4th. That the bag is closed by a circle 
of iron, which keeps the bottom extend. 
ed, and on which the descending objects 
rest. 

They farther observe, that the ladder 
which M. Daujon employs in order to 
raise the bag, is composed of three parts, 
mownted on a cart with aslide, so that ir 
may be directed at will; and that b 
means of a windlass the laddef is unfolded, 
and raised to the height of sixteen metres, 

By this ladder any person may mount 
to the wiadow, in order to assist ia raising 
the bag, and fixing it firmly in its place. 
The ladder may be raised, muunted, the 
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bag fixed, and a person may descend, 


in the space of three minutes, 


a 


Account of a Fire Escape used at Geneva, 
(From the Bulletin de la Societie dip 


couragement.) 


This machine has been successfuly 
employed at Geneva for several yan 
M. Bordier has furnished the wa 
with a drawing and description of 3, 
from which the following is extracted, 

Itis a tube or slide of coarse cloth, of 
any convenient length, which may bee 
ried as far as a hundted metres if m 
quired, the circumference is two metre, 
which, when the cloth is extended, fom 
a hollow cylinder, of about sixty-six eo 
timetres in diameter. 

This tube, which is attached toa ladde 
of ropes, is firmly fastened at oneendw 
a light but strong squware frame, of te 
same dimensions as a middling-sized ca» 
ment window, to which the frame is tnt 
The other end of the tube is closed, b 
the middle of the upper cloth a longité 


inal slit is made, sufficiently large to # 


mit a man; this end is fastened to a sold 
place, a little elevated above the grouni, 
and distant from the face of the wall abet 
halfthe height of the window, to whid 
the other extremity of the tube is alta} 
ed. 

Persons, therefore, that enter, of # 
pat into the upper orifice of this by 
will slide down by their own weight, a 
with an‘accelerated or fetarded mow 
according to the manner in which the # 
paratus is placed, or at the pleasure? 
the persons descending, who, by spre 
ing the hands and feet, can regulatetht 
own movements. The lower end of # 
tube being fixed to a point, a little rie 
from the ground, n0 part of the 1be@ 
Youch the groupd, consequent! ss 
sons descending run no risk of being 
by coming suddenly upon the ground 
pavement. The sick, wounded, ad 
firm, may be brought down the same We 
only they must be wrapped in a vei we 
a cord attached ‘to it, by which they ™ 
be drawn down. 

The experiments made witly tit 
paratus have completely succeeded; * 
twenty-two persons have d , 
in one minute and fifty seconds fte® 
fourth ‘story, fifteen metres fra™ 
ground, 
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»atent, granted to I. F. Body, for mak- 
= phy materials not before used jor 
that purpose 
Description of the Process. 
The tones of every species of animal 
may beused to form the base of this glue ; 
chey are reduced to a‘fine powder in 
estiron mortars, This powder is put 
intoacopper boiler, placed in ‘a furnace 
of briek-work, carried up to the top of 
the boiler, the base of which stands ona 
thinbed of the same. The boileris filled 
with the powder to within six inches of the 
top ; then river water is poured in until 
it covers the powder about two inches. A 
fire is then to be lighted under the bed 
of brick-work; the heat of which will 
goon be cOmununicated to the boiler, and 
cause the mixture to boil without the risk 
of its adhering to the bottom, which 
could not be avoided if the flame was 
carried directly to the bottom of the boil- 
é. When the mixture has boiled for 
twelve hours successively, the fire is dis- 


continued ; and, by means of a crane or 


otherwise, the boiler is raised above the 


furnace, and placed on a platform of 


brickework, where it remains for four 
hours, for the mixture to deposit. This 
is a sufficient time for the liquor to cool 


and "become clarified ; then, by ‘means of 


apamp, the liquor on the top ts extracted 
from the powder, which has sunk to the 
bottom. ‘This operation done, the boiler 
containing the powder is replaced in the 


furnace, tilled with fresh water, and’ made 


to boil again for twelve hours, ‘The li- 
quor before extracted from the boiler is 


‘poured into wide and shallow copper pans, 


which are lodged in brick furnaces, made 
toft them, and with a nioderate fire 
the liquor thickens by evaporation. 

The great boiler having boiled the se- 


cond time, the fire is entirely discontinued, | 


and the mixture is immediately poured 
int strong cloth bags, and tied up; it is 
then pressed, in order to extract ‘all the 
liquor, which fails into shallow tubs, by 
‘pours, that are disposed about the press. 
The liquor is added to that of ‘the first 
boiling, which is in the copper pans, ‘and 
the extthy'part that remaics in the bage 
sKet the operation, is thrown saway as 
Useless. 

The evaporation of the liquor in the 
Pans is continued by a small fire, which 
# diminished by degrees. 

Lastly ; when the liquor has acquived 
the consistence of a thick syTup it is rua 
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into tin moulds, where it ‘remains until 
quite cold, 

To takethe glue out of the moulds they 
are beaten on the four sides, which are 
jointed ; and with knives made on pur- 
pose, the square mass is divided into 
cakes, of two or three lines in thickness. 
They are then exposed upon strings to a 
current of air. 

They are twelve days in summer and 
‘three weeks in winter in becoming per- 
fectly dry. 


ere 


Process for making very fine Flint Glass; by M, 
Cazalet, of Bourdeaux. 
(From the Annales des Arts, &c.) 

M. Cazalet puts into a platina cruci- 
ble, containing twelve ounces of flint 
glass, 100 parts of pure minium, previ- 
ously strained through a silk sieve, 50 
parts of purified nitre, one part of very 
pure and very white lime, and 60 parts 
of very white sand, calcined and pound- 
ed in an iron mortar, afterwards washed 
by ebullition with sulphuric acid, aud 
still farther purified with muriatic acid. 

This mixture, exposed in a. bottle-glass 
hcuse furnace, becomes very liquid. At 
the end of thirty-six hours it is poured in- 
to pure water, in order to be reduced to a 
fine powder. It must then be washed and 
purified in the same manner as the sand, 
re-melted as before, again thrown into 
water, pulverised and purified with the 
acids, then again melted, and at the end 
of forty-cight hours taken out of the 
crucible, and run upon a plate of copper 
very hot, on which it is left to cool by 
insensible degrees, 

By this method a very white glass is 
Obtained, which isulways free from fibres, 
spots, &c., aud possesses all the qualities 
requsite for objective glasses. 

If pure materiils be used, and if the 
crucible while it remains im the fire he 
always covered with its cover of the same 
metal, the oxyds of manganese and ar- 
senic are not necessary, 


— > 


Specification of a patent granted to James Them- 
son, of Primiose Hil, near. Clit ta the 


County of Lancaster, Calico printer ; fora 
method of producing patterns on Cloth, pre- 
wiously dyed Turkey Red, and made of Got- 
ton ot Linen, vr both, 

Vated,, Marth 3, 18}3. 
Tiist, Mix or combine with the acid 
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called oxymuriatic acid (or dephlogisticated 
acid of sea salt,) and water, some of the 
alkaline salts or earths hercivafter named, 
which shall weaken or suspend the power 
of the said acid in such proportion that it 
shall not, in such mixed or combined state, 
of itself, and without any farther opera 
tion, be able to remove the Turkey red 
colour from the cloth, or materially to im- 
pair it, within the moderate space of time 
taken up in the performance of the process 
hereinafter described. 

Secondly, Print, stamp, pencil, or other- 
wise apply to those parts of the said cloth 
which are intended to be either wholly or 
in a greater or less degree deprived of their 
red culour, some other acid or metallic 
oxyd, or calx, which has a greater aflinit 
or attraction for the alkaline salt or eart 
with which the oxymuriatic acid is mixed 
or combined, than that acid iuself possesses ; 
and if any one of the stronger or more 
powerful acids be employed, which is 
either of a corrosive nature, and cannot 
be safely used, or of a volatile nature, and 
cannot be used conveniently, such acids 
must be combined with alkalies, earths, 
metals, or metallic oxyds or calces, so as 
to form neutral salts, acid salts, or metal- 
lic salts, which shall not be too corrosive 
or too volatile, and such alkalies, earths, 
metals, or metallic oxyds, or calces only, 
must be employed, as have a weaker af- 
finity or attraction for the same acid, than 
that acid has for the alkaline salt or earth 
with which the oxymuriatic acid has been 
mixed or combined. 

Thirdly, After the said acids, oxyds, 
neutral salts, acid salts, or metallic salts, 
so directed to be printed, stamped, pen- 
ci.led, or otherwise applied to the cloth as 
aforesaid, have been so printed, stamped, 
pencilled, or otherwise applied to the 
cloth as aforesaid, and are sufficiently dry, 
immerse the cloth in the solution of the 
said oxymuriatic acid, so mixed or com- 
bined with some of the alkaline salts or 
earths hereinafter named as aforesaid. 
When the acid or oxyd which either in its 
simple or combined state has been applied 
to parts of the ciuth, immediately seizes 
upon and combines with the alkaline salt 
or earth with which the oxymuriatic acid 
has been mixed or combined, and disen- 
gages that acid, which almost instanta- 
neously deprives of their colour those parts 
of the cloth to which the said acids or 
oxyds which, io their simple or combined 
state, have been so printed, stamped, pen- 
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cilled, or otherwise applied as aforess4 
have been so applied. 

Lastly, Wash or otherwise remove 
the said acids, oxyds, or salts, the 
usual processes. For the more fullyg, 
plaining and illustrating the inventiog 
hereinbefore described, I add the follog, 
ing remarks. ‘The alkaline salts or cay 
which I mix or combine with theo 
riatic acid, in order to suspend or preyey 
its action on those parts of the red ced 
which are intended to retain their 
are the alkaline salts of potash and 
or the calcareous, magnesian, > 
strontitic earths, of which I prefer te 
calcareous earth. 

The acids which I apply to the pay 
intended to be made white, or to tho 
places. on the cloth intended to be depring 
of their red colour, in a greater or le 
degree, are any of the vegetable, minenl, 
or animal acids, which have a stronger» 
traction for the alkaline salt or earth wih 
which the oxymuriatic acid has been mizal 
or combined, than that acid itself ha; 
such, for instance, are the citric, omic, 
tartaric, malic, benzoic, sulphuric, a: 
phurous, phosphoric, fluoric, boracic, m 
tric, Murialic, arsenic, tungstic, succin, 
and carbonic acids. 

The stronger acids, or such as mi 
corrode the cloth, I saturate more or 
with some alkaline salt, earth, or metalic 
oxyd or calx, for which they have a weak 
e: affinity or attraction than they have @ 
the alkali or earth with which | have com 
binedthe oxymuriatic acid ; for instances! 
unite the sulphuric acid with pot-ash, soasw 
form the acid sulphate of potash, (or a 
vitriolated tartar,) or with aluminouseatt, 
to formalum, ‘The muriatic acid | @® 
bine with tin, or copper, or zinc, form 
ing muriate of tin, muriate of copper, ® 
muriate of zinc. In Jike manner, the 
tric acid may be combined with the aur 
ivous earth, or with the volatile alkal,@ 
with the metals, or oxyds of coppet, 
zinc, or iron, or mercury; andl 
care, when I use acidulous compounds 4 


wh 
such corrosive acids, not to suffer them 


so far to predominate, as to a 
compound injuriows. In like mannth! 
combine the volatile acids, or a 
might evaporate too speedily, withw™ 
alkaline salt, or earth, or metallic oxye® 
calx, for which they have a weakeral 
or attraction than they have for the 

or earth with which { have com “a 
oxymuriatic acid; for instance, I . 
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‘- acid with the earth of alum, so 
a ae acetate of alumine; or with 
r, forming acetate of copper; or 
with zinc, forming acetate of zinc. The 
carbonic acid may be fixed and combined 
with an kali, as with soda, for example, 
forming carbonate of soda, which may be 
ged though with fess advantage than the 
ing combinations. Those acids 
which are not corrosive nor volatile, and 
which consequently are used with most ad- 
vantage in their simple or combined state, 
may, however, be united like the precede 
ing to the alkalies, earths, metals, or me- 
tallic oxyds or calces, for which they have 
a weaker affinity or attraction than they 
have for the alkali or earth with which the 
osymuriatic acid has been united: thus, 
the tartaric acid may be combined with 
potash, to form cream of tartar, and the 
oxalic acid with potash to form salt of sor- 
rel, and these two salts may be employed 
in the process, though it is not necessary 
% to combine the two acids, but on the 
contrary, the acids may be used alone. 
The combinations which I prefer as 
waiting the greatest number of advantages 
upon the whole, are, the super sulphate 


b of potash, (or acid vitriolated tartar,) the 


sulphate of copper or blue vitriol, the 
muriate of tin or sal jovis, the nitrate of 
copper, and the muriate of coppér. But 
I prefer to any single combination, @ mix- 
ture of the super sulphate of potash with 
the tartaric or citric acids. 

lastly, | employ, uncombined, such 
metallic oxyds or cakes, as approach in 
their properties to the nature of acids, and 
are capable of combining either with the 
alkaline salts of potash or soda, or with the 
calcareous, magaesian, or strontitic earths, 
or of disengaging them, or any of them, 
from their combination with oxymuriatic 
acid; such, for instance, is the oxyd of 
arsenic, Or common white arsenic, and the 
oxyds of tin and tungsten. 
_ Kis evident, from what I have set forth 
inthe preceding part of this specification, 
that this process admits of great variety in 
us application, according to the combina- 
tons I make use of; since not only the 
various acids, oxyds, and salts, I have enu- 
merated, may be employed, but also va- 
hous mixtures of them, and in various pro- 
portions; but I prefer, and generally use 

wing process. 

First, Itake one gallon of good vinegar, 
® rectiied pyroligneous acid, which I 
thicken with starch or flour, in the way 
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practised by calico printers, in preparing 
the mordants or colours for printing. 
Whilst boiling hot, I add to it five pounds 
of crystallised tartaric acid, and incepor- 
ate the whole very well by stirring. 

Or, I take one gallon of strong concen- 
trated lime-juice, or lemon-juice, or one 
gallon of water, in which I have dissolved 
two pounds and a half of crystallised citric 
acid, which I thicken with starch or flour 
in the manner directed above, and to 
which, whilst hot, I add two pounds of 
super sulphate of potash, and incorporate 
the whole very well by stirring. 1 prefer 
starch to any other thickening, though 
others may be used with more or less ad- 
vantage. 

Secondly, The paste so prepared I print, 
stamp, pencil, or otherwise apply to the 
cloth previously dyed Turkey red, in the 
mode, and with the precautions generally 
used in the printing or stamping of linens 
or cottons. 


Thirdly, I prepare a solution of oxy- 
muriate of lime, either by dissolving she 
dry oxymuriate of lime (commonly called 
bleaching powder or bleaching salts,) in 
water, or by passing the oxymuriatic acid 
gas into a vat, vessel, or cistern, in which, 
by agitation or otherwise, I keep suspend- 
ed such quantity of quick lime, as will 
more than saturate fully and completely 
the said oxymuriatic acid gas. In either 
way, | obtain a solution of oxymuriate of 
lime with excess of lime. That which I 
use and prefer is of the specific gravity 
1050, and I seidom employ it lower than 
1030, (water being considered as 1000.) 
The vat, vessel, or cistern, which con. 
tains the solution of oxymuriate of lime, 
in which I immerse the cloths, may be of 
any size or form best adapted to the pur- 
pose or situation, I use and prefer vessels 


‘of stone, of from six to eight feet deep, 


six to seven feet long, and three and a 
half to four feet broad, but larger or 
smaller vessels will answer very well, 


Fourthly, When the cloths are* ready 
for immersion, which t are as soon as 
the paste is dry, I k them on 
a frame, such as is used in dying indigo 
or china blues, commonly called a 
dipping frame, on which the cloth 
should be so disposed that no two folds 
can touch each other. I then plunge the 
frame with the cloth so attached into the 
vat, containing the solution of oxymuri- 
ate of lime, and keep it gently in motion 
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during the time of the immersion, which 
should not be prolonged more than ten 
minutes, and which rarely need exceed 
five minutes. The object being either 
wholly or partially to remove the Tur- 
key red dye from certain parts or places. 
As soon as that is done the cloth should 
be withdrawn from the solution of the 
oxymuriate of lime, and plunged or rinsed 
in clean water. I practise and approve 
the aforesaid plan of immersion, but an 

other plan or plans by which the cloth 
can be exposed a greater or less time to 
the ag'on of the oxymuriate of lime, with- 
out bringing one part of the said cloth 
into contact with another, will auswer 
very well. 

Lastly, After having as before direct- 
ed, rinsed or washed the cloths in clean 
water, I free them from all remains of the 
different agents or substances employed, 
by the ordinary means of washing, bran- 
ning, of soaping, as practised by calico 
printers ; and if those parts of the cloth 
that are intended to be made white, should 
still retain any red or other tinge or stain 
imjurious to x fe effect, im order to render 
the white complete, I clear it by 
the usual process Of exposure to the air, 
or by passing the cloth through hot water, 
to which I have added as much: of the solu- 
tion of oxymuriate of lime as will remove 
the said stains or tinge, without material 
injury to those parts from which the red 
dye i not intended to be removed. 

I then proceed, if other colours are to 
be applied to finish the cloths, by the or- 
dinary and well-known methods of calico 
printers ; but these not being necessarily 
connected with nor forming any part of 
the peculiar process or invention herein 
imended to be described, I purposely 
make no mention of here. 

The above particulars and examples are 
given for the mote full explanation of the 
said invention, and the manner in which 
the same is to be performed. But the in- 
vention whereof I claim the sole and exclus- 
ive use consists in printing, stamping, 
penciling, or otherwise applying to those 
perv of the cloth which are intended to 

either wholly, or in a greater or less 
degree! deprived of their red colour, an 
acid, oxyd, neutral salt, acid salt, or me- 
tallic salt, such as is hereinbefore for that 
purpose directed, and immersing the 
whole cloth in such mixture or combina- 
tion of oxymuriate acid and water, with 
some of the alkaline salts or earths, as is 
herein directed for that purpose, 
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On the laying out of Roads ; by R. L. Exe 


werth, Esq, 


(From: an Essay on the construction g 
Roads and Carriages.) 


The roads of Britain were probaly 
made at very remote periods, from & 
immediate necessity of communication ix 
tween the places to which they lead, J 
fore carriages of burden were in use, i, 
tle more was required than a path 
hard ground, that would bear horse, 4g 
marshy grounds were therefore shunned; 
the fords of rivers were resorted to, af 
the inequality or circuit of the road wx 
of much less consequence, than when es 
riages, instead of pack-horses, bepany 
be employed. 

When carriages were first employed 
they probably were light and nartor, 
and did not require to have roads of ary 
considerable breadth or firmness. Ang 
when roads had once been thus trace, 
indolence and habit prevented any 
éxertions to lay them out in beets ie 
or to repair them in any manner beyoul 
what present convenience absolutely te 
quired. When heavier carriages af 
greater traffic made wider aud stronge 
ruads necessary, the ancient track wa 
pursued ; ignorance and want of coneet 
in the proprietors of the ground, ait 
above all, the want of some general eff, 
tive superintending power, continued tht 
wretched practice, till turnpikes were & 
tablished. This salutary measure creael 
a new and far better system of roads, af 
the obvious utility and apparent justiceed 
this tax might have ensured the acquit 
cence of the public ; but so blind aretk 
people in general to their real interes 
that to whatever is new and whit 
éver immediately requires their money, 
they are commonly averse. In mum 
places, the first turnpikes were 17 
down, and military force was nie 
sarily called on to compel the br 
people to have practicable roads fort 
own convenience and emolument. Ti 
introduction of turnpikes turned the # 
tention of gentlemen to the imp . 
of cross-roads; but for many yean® 
most places, and in sume to this very a, 
the cross-roads ef England continue @! 
wretched state of repair. 

The system of following the ancient lit 
of-road has been so pertinaciously sé 
ed to, ‘that roads have been -_ 
feet, and in some parts many yat 
the surface of the odjaceik ground ;# 
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that the stag, the hounds, and horsemen, 
have been known to leap over a loaded 
waggen, in a hollow ways without aay 
obstruction fromthe vehicle. 

ft is worth observing, that when land 
wascomparatively of sinall value, it was 
more difficult to obtain ground for a new 
read, thanitisat present, when a square 
ord of land costs more than would have 
wrebased a perch of land in former days. 
The fact is, general knowledge has been 
w diffused in England, that the preju- 
dices of farmers and Jandholders have 
yielded to calculation; they perceive that 
good roads are profitable as well as agree- 
able ; and that whatever facilitates com- 
munication increases the demand, and se- 
cures a ready price for all commodities. 
Why many roads still continue without 
alteration or repair, is a question that 
cannot easily be answered. In hilly 
countries one reason may be assigned for 
this neglect : a certain number of horses 
are absolucely necessary to raise a given 
load up the hills, and the same number of 
horsesare sufficient to drag it through the 
worst roads in the intervening level ground. 
Any spot of marshy or rugged road, that 
requires a strong team to drag the car- 
riage over it, will have the. same effect as 
asteep hill, in making it indifferent to 
the waggoner what the rest of the road 
might be, as he must have a certain num- 
ber of horses to get over some particu- 
lar obstruction in his way. It is not pre- 
tended, that these are the only causes 
which prevent the amendment of our 
worst roads; the system of parish repairs 

{highways is in itself sufficient to pre- 
vent improvement. 

in all countries similar systems have 
been found unpopular. Oue of the heavi- 
et complaints of farmers in France, at the 
revolution, arose from the oppression of 
the creées ; and yet nothing appears tnore 
ayutable, than that a district should keep 
wsown roadsin repair, 

In fact, nothing but a general system 
for ail the roads of a kingdom can be ef- 
fectual ; it isin vain, that one parish re- 
Pers its roads, if its neighbours will not 
do the same ; for the neglect of any one 
Part renders the whole impassable, with- 
Sut a team of sufficient strength to get 
over what has been neglected. 

The cross-roads in France and in Ire- 
land are better than those in England; 

we in France they are under the im- 
Mediate superintendence of the govern. 
ment, and in ireland under the care of the 
BELPAIT MAG. NO. LXIL 
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‘ 
grand jurics at assizes. It has been said, 
that the establishment of turopikes caused 
the first general attempts to the improves 
ment of roads, though this may be the 
fact, yet it is equally true, that many of 
the turnpike trusts ia England have faile 
ed; and that many of them are not only 


deeply ia debt, bur insolvent. 


These 


failures have arisen from various causes! 
but one obvious defect is common to most 
of these trusts; they have borrowed mor 
ney from individuals to make the roads in 
the first instance ; and the interest of the 
capitals has been paid out of the tolls; 
leaving scarcely any thing for keeping the 


roads in repair. 


Now to secure a fund 


for repairs, the money expended an the 
road should in no ways interfere with the 
produce of the tolls, which should be 
exclusively appropriated to improvements 
and repairs. 

To remedy these evils, commissioners 
should be appointed resident in London, 
with extensive powers, to whom al} the 


accounts 


of 


the expenditure on roads 


should be annually sent. Here they should 
be audited in the last resort ; all proposals 
and. plans for new lines of roads, and for 
improvements of old ones, should be laid 
before this board; who should in every 
case of importance send an engineer of 


eminence, to report on the subject. 


En-s 


gineers thus employed should not have 
any permanent salary, but should be paid 
for each survey ; they should not be per- 
mitted to appoint a deputy, hor should 
they be paid ull their report has been ex- 
amined by the commissioners. 


Particular sessions 


should be held in 


each county, for the local management of 
whatever concerns the roads of the coun- 
ty. At these sessions the accounts of all 
persons employed in the management of 
roads should be examined, before they” 
are sent to the commissioners; and ail 
plans, proposals, and estimates for new 
roads, and alterations and repairs of oid 
ones, should here be considered, before 


they are sent to London, 


At these ses- 


sions acting surveyors should be appoint- 


ed, 


They should not be named trou: come 


passion or favour; they must be men of 
activity, much prudence, aud of some 
knowledge ; and they should be changed 
from one place to another, after certain 
periods, so as to guard them against Jocal 
temptattenis, 
carried mio effect, full and accurate maps 
of every part oi the rea are necessary, 


Asall the counties of Eng 


es 


Before such a system can be 


aod have been 
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surveyed, particular road maps may be 
easily made, without surveying much of 
the adjacent country. The bearings and 
distances of towns and bridges may be 
taken from the present maps ; but every 
— of the road itself should be minutely 


aid down, and its levels ascertained ; and 
this may be done at a very small ex- 





These maps must contain every thing 
telaive to the roads, so that when any 
new line is proposed, or the alteration of 
any old one, it may be marked with a pen- 
cilon the road map; thus all their bear- 
ings may be seen at once, and considered 
at leisure. A road map should be accom- 
panied by sections, representing the heights 
of hills by perpendicular lines. 

‘These lines should be drawn on one side 
of the road, so as to denote the precise 
elevation of every part of the hill over 
which the road passes, not by distorted 
representations of the different levels, 
as has been frequently attempted. The 
figure of an exact section of toad by any 
visible scale would convey no idea that 
could be useful: whereas vertical lines, 
with numerical figures annexed to them, 
would be perfectly intelligible. A book 
should accompany each map, explaining 
the advantages and defects of the old roads, 
and pointing out such improvements as 
ought to be attended to in future. In this 
book the proximity of villages, mills, ma- 
nufactures, and gentlemen's seats should 
be noted, so that the general advantage 
might be attended to, in laying out a new 
road, as far as would be compatible with 
the principal object of the new line. The 
book should also refer to the places where 
preper materials are to be found, with 
their cost at the pit, so that knowing the 
distance toowhich it is necessary to carry 
them, the expense of making and mending 
may be ascertained. This book should 
also contain plans and estimates of neces- 
sary sewers, drains, and bridges, the 
boundaries of parishes, the houses on each 
side of the road, and in short whatever is 
necessary to form a working plan for an 
overseer, Engraving such maps as these 
for each county, and for smaller distriets, 
as elegance is not requisite, would cost 
but a mere trifle; and by these means, at 
a small expense, every parish and every 
sprveyor might be furnished with a map 
of what concerned their own district. 

Beside the present convenience of such 
maps, and ef books and tables connected 
with them, their utility would be durable ; 
and if memorandums were kepi of what 
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was done from time to time, and unde 
whose inspection, a laudable emulate 
might be excited, and one general yicg 
of neglecis and improvements would y 
within reach of the public. 

When a superintending power has hes 
once established, and adequate 
plans, and sections have been procured 
an impartial engineer should be 
to examine the country where any reg 
is intended to be jaid out, as has been be 
fore recommended, so that he x 
able to accommodate the new Pats > 
circumstances, without permitting pari 
and private interests to supersede pubk 
advantage. Temporary convenient 
should, of course, give way to whatis pe. 
manent, for many roads have been mak 
to deviate from their proper course, fra 
the narrow-sighted policy of individu 

Roads should be laid out, as a 
may be, in a straight line; but to 
with this view, the mathematical axon, 
that a straight line is the shortest that a 
be drawn between two points, will m 
succeed in making the most commodcs 
roads ; hills must be avoided, towns mt 


‘be resorted to, and the sudden bendd 


rivers must be avoided, All these circ 
stances must he attended to; therefore,s 
perfectly straight road cannot often & 
found of any great length. It per 
haps appear A sere nam hoa bat 
little difference im length between a mt 
that has a gentle bend, and one thats 
in a perfectly straight line. A road @ 
miles long, and perfectly straight, @ 
scarcely be found any where; but if swe 
a road could be found, and if it werece 
ved, so as to prevent the eye from seam 
farther than a quarter of a mile of ,# 
any one place, the whole road would m 
be lengthened more than one hundred 
fifty yards. It is not proposed to mit 
serpentine roads merely for the enters 
ment of travellers; but it is intended ® 
point out, that a strict adherence #* 
straight line is of much less conseque® 
than is usually supposed ; and that # we 
be frequently advantageous to den 
from the direct line, to avoid 
of ground. ; 
It is here, that the skill of the engo® 
is to be exerted, a skill that is seldom? 
parent im the laying out of Eng 
Some years since, a blind man W# 
vantageously employed in Yorkshiré 
in Derbyshire, in laying out roads ™ 
hilly counties. ‘The blind man " 
the streams, which made their way 
the hills, and by finding out the cher 
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weh bends of the stream as passed over 

icable ground, he succeeded in his at- 
rempes. It is obvious, that, where the 
wcdescribed by a road going over a hill, 


| jg greater thgu that which is described by 
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sarcuit, the circuit Is preferable ; but it 
is not known to every Overseer, that with- 
in certain limits it will be less laborious 
to goround the hill, though the circuit 
should be much greater than that which 
would be made in crossing the hill, Where 
a bill hasan ascent of no more than one foot 


in thirty. the thirtieth part of the whole . 


weight of the carriage, of the load, and 
of the horses, must be lifted up, whilst 
they advance thirty-feet. In doing this, 
one-thirtieth part of the whole load con- 
tinually resists the horses’ draught; and 
io drawing a waggon of six tons weight, a 
resistance equal to the usual force of two 
horses must be exerted. 

The most sudden ascents, in the roads 
in Eagland, are usually over canal. bridges, 
it has been proposed to make winding 
roads to these bridges ; but for this there 
sno necessity, as the expense of continu- 
ing the present inclined roads, that go 
over them, to a proper distance, caunot 
be very considerable. 

What is here said, respecting level roads, 
must not be strained to an assertion, that 
a perfectly level road is always the best 
for every species of draught. Slight .and 
short alteruations of rising and falling 
ground are serviceable to horses moving 
wiftly; the horses have time to rest their 
lungs, and different muscies: and of this 
eiperienced drivers know well. how: to 
take advantage. 


On Planting Forest Trees ; by H. Ainslie, M.D. 
of Dover-street. 


(From the ‘Transactions of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce.) 


Having determined to plant a large in- 
tick of 77 acres 30 perches, part of a 
common long since inclosed and 
round with a stone-wall six feet 
I selected 16 acres of it which were 
much exposed, and planted them, in the 
yer 1807, with 22,700 larches, 3,700 
caks, and 2000 Scotch firs. I expected 
these plants would break the force of the 
and protect those | might plant at 

4 period. 
remaining part of this intack I 
im the spring of 1809, with 96,150 
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larches, 10,300 Scotch firs, 9,400 oaks, 
1990 beech, and 1000 Spanish chesnuts, 
In the winter of the same year, | @lled all 
the vacant spots with 10,000 larches: the 
plantation therefore contains 1 51,240 forest 
trees, of which 28,100 were pianted in 
1807, 112,840 in the spring of 1809, and 
10,000 in the following wiuter. ‘The cee 
tificates I annex, refer to the 112,840 
planted in the spring of 1809, but the 
whole are included ia the expression of 
their flourishing stare, 

The Society will consider me as merely 
presenting them with an account of my 
having planted 112,840 forest trees upon 
Gi acres in the spring of the rou 1809; 
aud [ shall be happy if the following ob- 
servations respectirg the whole of my 
plantations for 22 years, should be thought 
deserving of their notice. ‘The total of 
forest trees | have planted, is 378,563. 

Since I had last the honour of present- 
ing myself to the Society of Arts, &c., as 
a candidate for one of their honorary re- 
wards to planters of, forest trees, I have 
not been idle in a pursuit which has given 
me so much pleasure. Unfortunately, 
however, | am tied down. by my profes- 
sion so closely to the metropolis, that I 
have only been able to visit my plantations 
once im two years, and never in one sea- 
son to dedicate more than a weck or ten 
days to their management. This time, 
short as it is, has not been thrown away, 
and as what I have done has answered my 
expectations, it may meet the wishes of 
the society to be made acquainted with it; 
and | am the more induced io submit some 
observations tu them, because I dind in their 
annual publications, many aceounts of 
putting trees into the ground, but few of 
their treatment afterwards, Upon subse- 
quent treatment, however, every thin 
depends, for |Lagree with an old gentle- 
man who many years ayo told me, that 
any foul could plant, but ye a wise man 
could rear timber. ‘The diihculties I felt 
in my first attempts, would have been 
much lessened, had I sooner had the ad- 
vantage of seeing the excellent papers 
presented to the Society by Mr. Waistell, 
published in their 26th volume ; they have 
been invaluable to me, and cannct fail to 
prove so to all planters. 

I cannot express the mortification I fel¢ 
in passing seme large plantations of firs, 
in my way to and from the North of Eng- 
land Jast year: For thirty years, [ can 
venture tu say, nu axe has been near them, 
and the trees now stand disgraceful poles 
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23 
forty feet high, and at three and four feet 
asunder” These trees never will be tim- 
ber. I saw oaks in the seme predicament, 
as close as they usually stand in nurseries, 
twenty-five or thirty feet high, and not 
three inches in diameter. 1 cannot per- 
ceive any merit in such sort of planting. 
No man will ever plaut to profit, who 
does not go through his plantations early, 
with an axe in bis hand, and a cold calcu- 
lating heart. Nothing can be more un- 
pleasant, than to cut down a thriving tree ; 
but it must be done, or you will have no 
timber. I have not hitherto thinned my 
plantations ou any regular principle, nor 
do I know any mode I cou!d recommend 
under all circumstances. It is to be recol- 
lected, that I speak of plantations of larches 
and firs planted four feet asunder. 1 had 
permitted my earliest plaucations to grow 
without attention to them, for ten or 
twelve years. I found the trees choaking 
each other, and set about correcting my 
error the best wayl was able. IT cut down 
about a fourth part efthem. For two or 
three years they increased little in girth, 
bur shot up near two feet annually, I cut 
down a fourth of the remainder. In two 
ears more they were much improved, but 
many of them had a rigidity in the bark, 
which is an infallible sign of their being 
tuo close. I again thianed them more 
moderately, and ia two years the bark 
Was burst in almost every tree. One tree, 
which | measured +t stx feet, was actually 
increased in cirevarterence five inches. 
Vhis plantation was in the centre of a 
copse, and particularly well shelrered, 
All my other plantations are more exposed, 
and not being so much drawn® up, were 
takeo in time, and have cost me lit:le 
trouble. ‘The plan I now pursue, ts to be- 
gin thinning io eight years. I mark the 
ruws of inferior trees, which are alway to 
be found, and cut them all down. | cross 
in every direction, as the smaller trees 
present themselves, and wherever I tind a 
weak plant, it falls. The first thinning 
takes away about one in four. In two 
years more, | atiack them again. I cut 
down every row of second rate trees, and 
when I come toa parcel of equal size, I 
evt down one in three. Proceeding in 
this manner, cutting down one tree in 
four at-each thioning, | find I give suffi- 
cieut air, but never too much ; regularity 
1 utterly neglect, because, after three or 
four thinnings, the trees are certain to be 
at proper distances. I will now mention 
* the cifect of this treatment. My larches 
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of twenty years growth averaes from 
twenty-two to twenty-four inches 4 “ 
cumference at six feet. The Scorch fm rg 
favourable situations do the SAMECs 8 very 
exposed ones, the averave is from seve. 
teen to twenty. The hetelith of the forme 
is from thirty-six to forty feet, of thely, 
ter, from thirty to thirty-six feet, T per. 
pose to thin these pliniatious apiiy jy 
1812, and 1815, at which fateer pering 
they will be twenty-six years old, an 
every tree will contain six feer of tquuare 
timber, and many of them upwards ¢ 
ten. There will thea be about seveg hyp 
dred on each acre, the subsequent thea. 
ment of which will depend won Grew, 
stances I cannot at present foresee, My 
larches of fourteen years growth, whd 
were thinned tn good time, average fros 
fifteen to eighteen inches in circutiferene 
at *ix feet, so that T have not the lee 
doubt of their far exceeding my fitst ply 
tations.* [ said, that the tall firs Tawa 
the North road never would be timber, ad 
Ithimk T can prove it from what hase 
curred to myself. I have two bondrd 
Scotch firs, which are about sixty yen 
old; when they were thirty-five vears oid, 
they had never been thinned, and wer 
nearly fifty feet high, with very iit 
head. ‘These trees have been carefalh 
thinned at intervals ; they now, at Sif 
years, average fifteen feet ‘of timber orb, 
What they would have contained, bd 
they been treared properly, may be knows, 
from viewing about a score of them plat 
ed in a hedge-row adjoiming, each df 
which contains between forty and if 
feet of timber. Had I cut down these fin 
twenty-six years azo, | shanld have ba 
four times the number of Jarches, neatly 
the same size, upon the ground tsy # 
present caver. 1 formerly mentioay 
that the utmost value of the land PM 
planted, was Is, or !s, 6d. an atte 
annum. As | have generally seiccted 
tacks already well feaced, the expeme ! 


-——$- = een emer: pote ae al 


* Inthe Bishop of Liandaf’s report dl 
his first larch plantations, then twenty® 
twenty-one years old, T find that them 
cumference at six feet was on af avert 
eleven inches. They are on fry higt a 
exposed grownd. | tr, Curwen mentia 

having ysed larches sixteen years 
his rail-roads, and says they squared 
and a half or five inches each. A™ 
which squares five inches, must be twee? 


one iaches in circumfercace, 
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fencing has been inconsiderable. I have, 
withia the last twenty-one years, planted 
$78,563 forest trees ; about 25 or 30,000 
urches surround my copse woods, the rest 
sreio clumps 6f un@qual dimensions, from 
eventy-seven acres to half an acre. The 
whole expense of plants, planting, fencing, 
and preserving, with compound interest, 
does not exceed £.1000. It is no idle 
sprculation, to look forward to what may 
be the value of 50,000 larches, of forty 
years growth, nor to what the thinnings 
of the plantations may produce in the in- 
trim ; and I trust it will be found, that I 
have converted bad land to a good pur- 
pose, at as little expense as any planter ia 
the kingdom. 

Asl have not confined myself to plant- 
ing larches and firs only, but have also 
planted many thousands of oak, ash, beech, 
and other trees, | would add a few words 
upon my management of oaks, My plan 
has been to mix them with larches and 
firs, and to cut them down to the ground 
inabout three years, and I find, in a few 
years more, that they spring up in abun- 
dance, and show ‘themselves on the first 
thinning of the larches. In two or three 
yeas | give the larches a much mere se- 
vere thinning, so as to leave the oaks 
pleaty of room, and I find that they shoot 
uprapidly, ‘The land is much too high 
aad exposed, to permit oaks to grow with- 
out the protection of larches; but the soil 
ssomuch amproved by the dead leaves, 
grass, and fern, that I have not the Jeast 
doubt of rearing very fine oaks on this 
poor land. In compliance with the ree 
quest of Mr Waistell, I have measared a 
greatnumber of larches of different ages, 
and shall continue to do so for some years 
tocome. My intention is not to take trees 
promiscuously, but those I should call the 
cond Lest in each plantation, as there 
are always twice che uumber of that kind, 
that can possibly be left to stand for tim- 
ber, aud all the inferior trees will of course 
be cut down first. I shall not fail to in- 
form the Society if any thing occurs in the 
course of my experiments, worthy to be 
communicated, or likely to be of service. 
Method of fixing Chalk Drawings ; by Mr. 

RD. Cathery, Miad-reow, near the 

Arylum. 

(fom the Transactions of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufac- 
tutes, and Conimerce ) 


Having tried several experiments for 
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the purpose of ascertaining the best and 
most etlectual method of fixing black and 
white chalk drawings, | have selected a 
few specimens from among them, for the 
inspection of the gentlemen of the Soci- 
ety of Arts, &c.; and have fully explain- 
ed each method in the annexed paper ac- 
cording to the number of each specimen, 
hoping at the same time they will excuse 
the rough manner in which chey are done, 
as it was not in my power to make draw- 
ings ; they will, however, shew that the 
chalk is fixed without staining the paper, 
orin any way injuring the drawing. 
Specimen, No, 1, 

Will bear rubbing with India-rubber 
with very little alteration, unless it is rub- 
bed so hard as to injure-the paper ; draw- 
ings in crayons may be fixed in the same 
way. 


Specimen, No. 2, 


Will bear rubbing with India-rubber 
without any alteration; each method is 
very simple, and not expensive. 

Specimen, No. 3, 

Is performed by the artist making hie 
drawing on soft paper that has not been 
sized, such as blotting-paper : and when 
it is finished washing the back of it over 
with a wash, and when quite dry, no 
rubbing can injure it, and it will harden 
the paper and not stain it in the least, 
Drawings in different coloured crayons 
may be fixed by the same method. ‘This 
wash will be an excellent thing to wash 
prints with that are printed on soft paper, 
as it not only hardens the paper, but pre- 
vents them from being so easily stained 
and damaged, which seft paper is so lia- 
ble to do by handling, as it is of so spun 
gy a nature that it soaks up directly the 
least wet or grease it touches, and thig 
wash is a great preserver of the paper, 
Aquatint prints that are printed in colours 
are always printed on hard paper, be- 
cause soft paper will not do to tint with 
water colours, on account of the colour 
sinking quite through directly as it touche 
es the paper, which the wash totally pre. 
vents. You may colour on soft paper 
that is washed over as well as you can on 
hard ; better impressions can be taken on 
soft paper, and when washed over and 
pressed they cannot be distinguished from 
hard paper ; so that printers may entirely 
give up the use of hard paper, as it is not 
fit for such delicate plates as aquatint, or 
mezzotut, &c, “Old prints on soft paper 
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that are broken and stained, if they are 
nicely cleaned and washed over, it will 
harden and make them look well when 
they are pressed, as it will take out the 
creases, and prevent any acid that they 
have been cleaned with from rotting the 


paper. 
Specimen, No. 4, 

Is washed half over on purpose that the 
gentlemen may see the utility of it, and 
try the effect of it with a pencil and co- 
lour, and to show that it does not stain or 
injure the paper in the least. I was oblig- 
edo do the specimen, No. 3, on blotting- 
paper, as I could not now get any paper 
for drawing on without the size; but if 
this method is approved of, I can get pa- 
per for drawing on, of any colour or 
thickness, by ordering it at the paper 
manufactory to be made without being 
sized. 


Process for Mr. Cathery's Methods of fixing 
Chalk Drawings. 


Specimen, No. 1. 


Dissolve one ounce of the clearest gum 
arabic in one pint of spring water, (beer 
measure,) then take a piece of the best 
blotting-paper, according to the size of 
the drawing, and with a piece of sponge 
wet it all over; then lay the drawing 
ona table and lay the wet blotting-paper 
on the drawing, and press it gently with 
the hand close to the drawing, so as to 
just damp the chalk, which may be seen 

y raising the paper up, and where the 
chalk is not damp press it on again ; and 
when the chalk isthoroughly wet all over, 
the paper may be taken off ; and in about 
ten minutes the chalk will be dry and 
fixed, The blotting-paper must not be too 
wet, and when you take the paper off the 
drawing, mind it is not shifted sideways, 
as that will evidently smear it, 


Specimen, No. 2. 


Disselve one ounce of the clearest gum 
arabic in one quart of spring water, (beer 
measure,) pour it into a dish according 
to the size of the drawing, then pass the 
drawing hastily through it, and lay the 
back of the drawing on a sheet of blot- 
ting-paper upon a slanting board, so that 
the water may drain off ; and when the 
drawing is perfectly dry, you may press 
it in a port-folio wih a weight upon it, 
aud it will be quite flat, but if pressed 
while it is damp it will cockle. 


Discoveries and Improvements, &c. 
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. Specimen, No. 3, 

To half an ounce of isinglass add og 
quart of water, and let it boil for a quar. 
ter of an hour in an earthen Pipkin, the: 
add two drachmsof powdered allum, as4 
when that is dissolved, strata the mixture 
through a piece of clean linen, and whi, 
milk-warm wash the back of the draws 
over with a piece of sponge, and take 
care that nothing rubs the front of th 
drawing ; it must be handled very 
and when quite dry put in a press, 


Specimen, No. 4. 


For prints on soft paper; to half a 
ounce of isinglass you must add tw 
quarts of water, with the same quantity 
of allum ; wash the back of the prins 
over with it, and when dry they may be 
coloured with ease ; the colours will sx 
sink. 

I find that the best method of fixing the 
chalk on No. 5, the soft paper, is to gx 
a square frame, (such as they strain cm 
vass On for painting,) and tack the érw 
ing on it with eight small nails, the from 
of the. drawing towards the table, thea 
holding the frame slanting, take the sole 
tion of isinglass and allum, and withs 
large camel’s hair pencil wash the back #l 
over with it, so as just to wet the paper 
quite through and no more, and it wil 
dry quite smooth ; this method is the bet 
as nothing can damage the front of th 
drawing, the frame preventing the table 
or any thing else from rubbing the chalk 
or crayons, if ever so highly finished 
The camel’s hair pencil is better for 
than the sponge, as you may use it mort 
gently and with greater ease. 


=_-—- 
Account of a domestic Filter for purifying Wate; 
by M. Alexander, of Bordeaut. 
(From the Transactions of the Medici 
Society of Bordeaux ) 

M. Alexander uses neither sand x 
sponge, nor pounded charcoal, but 
simply causes the water to pass 
capillary tubes which are formed of hil 
worn out calico, We know that a 
which soaks in a vessel and hangs on 
outside, soon serves as a conductor to 
liquor, which filters and runs out 
the vessel is nearly empty. M. 
hes applied thin’ oopertaiant in = 
philosophy to purify, in the 
the mi of oa ot a ; “iu Me 
dical society of Bordeaux have made? 
vourable report of it, 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


s - 
BIOGRAPHY. . 


NECDOTES, hitherto unpublished, 
A of the Private Life of Peter the 
Great ; foolscap, 3s. boards. 

Sonvenirs et Portraits, 1780-1789 ; par 
M. de Levis; 8vo. 9s. 

Biographical Notices of Members of 
the Society of Friends; by H. Tooke ; 
vol, 12mo 3s. Gd. fine paper, 4s. 6d, 
boards, 

Memoirs of the Life and Ministry of 
the Rev, W. Huntingdon, S.S. 2s, 


COM MERCE, 


The Practice of the Customs in the En- 
try, Examination, and Delivery of Goods 
and Merchandize, usually imported from 
foreign parts ; showing the tares and al- 
lowances on each article, and describing 
the peculiar characters and properties 
thereof; by James Smyth, Controlling 
Surveyor of the Warehouses in the port of 
Hall; 8vo. 28s. 

A Sketch of the History of the East In- 


dia Company, from its first formation to 


the passing of the Regulating Act of 1773; 
with a Summary View of the changes 
which have taken place since that period 
ithe internal Administration of British 
— by Robert Grant, Esq. ; royal 8vo. 


DRAMA. 

Gaul, King of Rajah; a tragic Drama; 

by W. R. Hawkes; 3s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. 

The Female class-book ; or 365 reading 
lessons, adapted tothe use of schools, and 
wiected principally from female writers ; 
by Martin Smart, 6s. 

FINE ARTS, 

Epochs of the Arts ; by Prince Hoare, 

4. crown Svo, 1} 5s. 
HISTORY. 

Symbolic Illustrations ; or, the History 
of England, accompanied by a narrative 
of the principal events ; designed more 
ricularly tor the instruction of young 
spy by Mary Ann Rundall, part Ist, 


MEDICINE, 
ATreatise on the Remittent Fever of 
lalate ; by J. M. Coley, 8vo. 7s. 
| Histories and Reflections ; by 
luriaty M.D., vol. IV. $vo. 5s. 


MISCELLANTES 

The French Cook; by L. E. Ude, late 
cook to Louis XVI., 15s. 

Observations on the works of fiction in 
general, and particularly those for chil- 
dren and adolescence ; 4s. boards. 

Tales of the Dead ; principally translat- 
ed from the French, 9s. 

An Inquiry into the incentive to murder 
in the mind of Philip Nicholson; proving 
the existence of evil spirits, their identity, 
iufluence, and operation over human ac- 
tions. ‘The doctrine of demoniacs clearly 
established, and reconciled with Scrip- 
ture: to which is added, a Brief Narra- 
tive of the Murder of Mr. and Mrs, 
Bonar, &c., 1s. 6d. 

The Posthumous Dramatic Works of 
Richard Cumberland, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
£1 4s. 

The Wonderful and Eccentric Museum, 
or Magazine of Eccentric Characters ; by 
— Kirby, vol. [V, 8vo. 12s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Researches about Atmospheric Pheno- 

mena; by Thomas Forster, F.L.S., 8vo, 
7s. bds. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 
Zulma ; to which is prefixed, an essay on 
fictions ; by Madanie de Stael Holstein, 
10s. 6d. 

The ruins of Selinunti ; or, the Val de 
Mazzera, 15s. 

Jane de Lunstanville; or, Characters 
asthey are ; by Isabella Keily, 4 vols. 


POETRY. 

Leaves of Laurel ; or new probationary 
odes ; by W. W. 

The Modern Antique ; or the Muse in 
the costume of Queen Anne, 12s. bds. 

The African Princess, and other Poems; 
by Mary Elizabech Capp; 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Horace ; by Johannes Hunter; 2 vols 
cr. 8vo. £1 Is, 

Muscovy ;a poem, with several detached 
pieces; by Mrs. John Phillipart, 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

The Death of Prince Bagration ;a poem, 

the Rev. R. Patrick; A.M. 4to Is. 6d. 

The World before the Flood, and other 
poems; by James Montgomery, 1 vol. 
ditodecimo, 8s. - 

POLITICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A Statistical Chart of Europe ; by Tho- 
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mas Myers; on a Sheet, 5s. 6d. mounted 
on Cloth and Rollers, 10s. 

Reflections on the present state of Great 
Britain, relating a its Finances; by 
Henry St. George Tucker, esq. 8vo. 6s. 

Letters on the Poor Laws, shewimng the 
necessity of bringing them backyearer to 
the simplicity of the ancient provisions ; 
by Sir Egerton Brydges, KJ. M.P. tor 
Maidstoae, 8vo 5s, 

TNELOLOGY. 

A Spiritual Treasury for the children of 
God ; by William Mason, esq: A new 
edition revised and corrected by the Rev. 
Henry Coxe Mason, embellished with por- 
traits ofthe Author and the Editor, 18s. 
boards. 

The Lamentations of the Children of 
Isracl respecting the hardships they suffer 
from the Penal Laws, ina letterto a dig- 
nifid Clergyman; by Abraham, Isaac, 
&e., 2s. 6d. 

Correspondence on the Formation, Ob- 
jects, and Plan, of the Roman Catholic 
Bible Society, 2s. 6d. 

A lewer to the Hon. the East India 


Documents relating to Public Affairs. 
> . 
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Company, in reply to the Statethents of 
Charles Buller, esq “ALP. concerning the 
idol. Juggernaut ; by the Rev, Chiuds, 
Buchanan. Extracted from the Printed 
minuies of the House of Coumons, sq, 
ls. 

Calviu’s Institutes of the Christian & 
ligion, translated trom the Latin, by Jobs 
Allen, 3 vols. 8vo £.2 5s. 

Female Seripture Characters, exeniphfy. 
ing Female Virtues, 2 vols. foolscap, 

The Domestic Chaplain, being 52 shor 
Lectures for every Sunday ; by John Su 
ford, AM., 8vo 10s. 6d. 

Sermons on the Duties of Children, » 
set forth in the Church Catechism, by; 
Lady, 12mo. 3s. 6d. , 

Biblical Anecdotes, illustrative of te 
History of the Sacred Scriptures; 
James Townley, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of the Town and Pond 
Dover, and of the Castle, with a sha 
account of the Cinque Ports ; by the Re. 
J. Lyon, vol. L. 4to. £.2 2s. 


- 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 





WE the undersigned Masters and Owners of vessels, (some of us having foun! 
protection even in the present state of the harbour,) from the observations we hat 
made, and our knowledge of the Harbour and Bay of Bangor, in the North of le 
land, consider it our duty, and hereby declare it to be our opinions, that ifthe 
harbour was capable of admitting vesseis of from 12 to 20 feet draught, athig 
water, it would, on many occasions, tend to the preservation of ships, lives, ail 


property. 
Masters’ and Owners’ Names. | 


John Young, i Phares, 
Alex. M'Keller, Britannia, 
James Kane, Minerva, 
Samuel Shaw, George, 
Jo. Dockray, Brilliant, 
John El!back, Nancy, 


Wm. Quay, 
John M:Farlane, 
David Duncan, 
Wm. Cowell, 
David Connell, 
Jo. Christopher, 


Susannah, 


Speedwell, 
Elizabeth, 





James Halliday, Robert, 
Joseph Paddison, Anne, 
Francis M‘ Master, Mary Anne, 
John M'Curdy, Mercy, 
John Brown, Ulysses, 
Joseph Emerson, Integrity, 
Thos, Taylor, Active, 


Vessel’s Names, 


Andrew and Margaret, 


Mary and Betty, 


Philip and Mary, 


Where belonging ts 
Leith, 
Greenock. 
Bei fast. 
Mary port. 
>. 
Harrington, 
Maryport. 
Greenock. 
Rothsay. 
Douglass, 
Dumbarton. 
Maryport. 
Maryport. 
Do, 
Killough, 
Greenock. 
Mar — 
. ¥ Workington. 
W hitehaven. 





Tue Aove Certificate contains the sipnatures of Masters of Vessels, who hare™ 


forced to take shelter in Bangor harbour, from having lost their anchors and cabo» 
from other accidents which prevented them from ‘keeping at sea. 


RETURNS UNDER THE POPULATION ACT. 
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POPULATION OF THE COUNTY 
TIPPERARY. 
Baronices. P opulation. 


Vifa and Offa East,.........000006 55,597 
Upper Ormonde,.. ...++0+++008 17,779 





Lower Ormonde,,.........+.- eees 28,529 
Middlethird,............ cove cvcce 48568 
Slievardagh,........-secsseeiseeeee 21,597 
EliOgarty,.cocesereecsecevserreieee 29,810 
Kilnemanagh, .......-.0+++s beenve Se 
CER WIE ge wees cco ctecccccccces: 33,902 
Owney and Array........sessee9 19,288 
Heerrin,.... .-cceess o- preenccgoesons) SONOS 
Iffa and Offa West,...c....5.0... GS,819 

293,027 





POPULATION OF THE COUNTY OF 
THE TOWN OF DROGHEDA, 


St. Peter's Parish,......Males, 5109 
Females, 6604 

Total, ——J1713 
1823 


St. Mary's Parish,...... Males, 


Females, 2172 





Total, 3995 
Ballymakenny Parishy....Males, | 287 

Females, 501 

Total, 588 





Total number of the inhabitants 2 -—— 
of the County of thé ‘Town,... § 16296 


ec 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


On the first of June the following plan 
of Parliamentary Reform was proposed 
in the Hampden Club, by Major Cart- 
wright. 

1. That legislative representation is that 
* happiest discovery of political wisdom,” 
whereby national! feeling, knuwledge, aud 
will, are couceatrated in council, for 
preserving liberty, protecting property, 
and promoting the common interest, 

2. That the office of each Representa. 
tive separately, and of the whole of the 
Representaurves collectively, is to do in 
the assembly; for his or tor their Consti- 
tuents, that which the said Constituents, 
if preseot, would do for themselves, 

S. ‘Thatall the maxims, touching an in- 
separable conoexion between representa- 
tion and property, or represevtation and 
tayation, are mere figurative abbreviations 
of speech, in which the persons who own 
the p operty, or the persons who pay the 
tuats, are to be understood ; for to talk of 


Do. uments relating to Public Affairs. 


-Of the tige,the English Constitution bs 
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representation doing that for inanima 
matter, which inanimate, if Present, would 
do for itse!f, were glaringly absurd. 

4. That a people, for the Management 
of whose affairs no law can be made with. 
out their own consent, given either ig 
person, or through representatives whom 
they have really chosen, are free; byt, 
people who are subject to laws made ip 
any other manner, are not free. 

5. That all the people of England hay 
a right to be free. 

6. That individual freedom is the mate 
rial of which collective freedom is com 
posed ; wherefore national freedom js the 
aggregate, that whole, of which the » 
parate freedom of cach individual pers 
is a part. 

7. That Sir Thomas Smith, in De Re 
bulica Anglicana, lays it down as law, that 
“‘ every Englishman is intended to be pre 
sent in Parliament, either in person orby 
procuration and attorney, of what pre 
eminence, state, dignity, or quality, sdewe 
he be, from the prince to the lowest per 
son of England, and the consent of the 
Parliament is taken to be every man’scum 
sent.” 

8. That when a respectable proportion 
of working people have eviuced, without 
any dissent of others, that, in their op 
bion, their protection would be well pro 
vided for, if the foundation of public & 
beriy were so extended as to secure the 
franchise of election to all who are d 
recily taxed, that foundation being ail 
farther improved, by there being ¢flused 
through all the parts of it equal solidity 
and strength ; it is for the objectors 
explain how a less extended, or a lew 
compact and solid foundation would be 
preterable ; and it is for sich objectos 
also to reflect on the prudence, respectiag 
their own views, of provoking a discussie 
on the proper limits of represeptalit 
agreeable to the privciples of civil gover 
inent and of the English Coastituton, + 
like derrved from the law of nature, 

9. That it is also for the ubjectors d 
Parliament of a continuance not ex 
one year, to recollect that Parliaments @ 
a longer continuance have not been know 
to our country more than one tenth pat 


existed, 

10. That such objectors ought to 
sider that “an Englishman at twenty 
years of age enters on his inhents 
whatever it may be, that a greater 
ritance descends to every one of us ind 
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‘ht and the laws, than from our parents, 
that right is the best birth-right the sub- 
eagye § for thereby his goods, lands, 
wife, children, his body, life, honour, and 
estimation, are protected from wrong. 

1}. That the legislature, in the sixth 
year of William and Mary, did, for the 
first time since the birth of the Constity- 
tion, and in violation of it principles, 
give a direct sanction, by a statute, to 
Parliaments of a continuance exceeding 
one year, whereby the * inheritance” and 
“best birth-right” of all those individuals 
who, sioce the period of a preceding 
election, had arrived at twenty-one years 
of age, were unjustly withholden, and the 
whole nation ‘how perfect soever might 
be the distribution of the electoral fran- 
chise) was divested of its political liberty 
for two parts in three of human life ; since 
by another unconstitutional statute, ex- 
tended to six parts in seven of human 
hfe. 

12, That when Parliaments of ‘ too 
long continuance” have proved the scourge 
and curse of our country, and when Par- 
laments of “three years continuance,” 
while we had them, were offeysively ¢or- 
rupt, and crowned their perfidy by con- 
signing the nation to- Parliaments - of 
“seven years continuance ;” were we now 
te return to triennial Parliaments, it would 
neither be consistent with liberty, nor in 
the smallest degree likely to prove a cure 
for corruption ; such Parliaments, as we 
know, being as unknown as abhorrent to 
the Constirution. 

_12 That for bringing to one opinion all 
sucere friends of Parliamentary Reform, 
wecaunot do more wisely than to proceed 
in that course in which no inconsiderable 
Pregresstewards national unanimity hath 
acta y before our eyes taken place, 
tuving produced four hundred petitions, 
the prayer of every one of which, in the 
‘ery same words, claims, 

‘st. Representation co-extensive with 
rect taxation ; 

aly. That such Representation, as a 
‘mmon right, be throughout the commu- 
my fairly cistributed ; and, 5 

y: hat Parliaments have henceforth 
=) * Constitutional continuance, that is, 
teacceding one year. 


——— 


UNITARIAN FUND. 


eta special general meeting of the Sub- 
enbers to the Unitarian Fund, holden 
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at the King’s-head Tavern, in the Poul- 
try, on Friday, August 20, 1813, 


Mr. Alderman Goopspewere in the chair, 


Resolved unanimously, 

1. That we conceive it to be the right of 
every man, a right derived immediate] 
from the Almighty Creator, to form his 
own religious opinions, to profess them 
amongst his neighbours and fellow-.crea- 
tures, and to act upon them in the exer- 
cise of divine worship; that in religious 
opinion, profession, and worship, as held, 
avowed, and observed in Great Britain, 
there is no interruption of the peace of 
civil society, and no call for the interfe- 
rence of the magisirate, who cannot affect 
to tolerate, without assuming authority to 
persecute; and that all penal statutes, 
whether they enact fine or imprisonment, 
or positive bodily suffering, or whether 
they declare civil disabilities, exclusion 
and privation, on the ground solely of 
such opinion, profession, and worship, 
are manifest invasions of natural right, 
and equally repugnant to the Christian ree 
ligion, and to the spirit of the British Con- 
stitution. 


Resolved unanimously, 

2. That as Unitarian Christians, dis- 
tinguished from our fellow Christians only 
by.the faith and worship which we have 
learned from the Holy Scriptures, that the 
God and Father of the Universe is one Being, 
Mind, and Person, the sole object of reli- 
gious worship, and that Jesus Christ is the 
chosen, honoured, aud divinely-endowed 
Messenger of God, we had long felt the 
injustice of being excluded by positive 
statute from even that share of religious 
liberty which was allowed to the mass of 
Protestant Dissenters; for which exclusion 
we humbly conceive no reason was to be 
found in our character and coudttct, as 
subjects and citizens, wherein we have 
never yielded, and can never yield, the 
superiority wo any denomination or class of 
our countrymen. 


Resolved unanimously, 


5. That we congratulate out Unitarian 
brethren on the Bill lately pasted into a 
Law, for the relief of those who impugn 
the doctrine of the Trinity: the British 
Legislature having thus readily performed 
an act of justice denied by the House of 
Commons, iwenty years ago, to the ear- 
nest and eloquent application of that able 
and enlightened, and ever-memorable 
statesman, the late Mr. Fox. 
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Resolved, 

4. That in common with all the friends 
of religious liberty and just government, 
we rejoice, that persecuting laws, enacted 
at the era of the Revolution, in direct vio- 
lation of the principles then asserted, and 
which, though too cruel and impolitic to 
be often enforced, have yet remained for 
a century the disgrace of the statute-book, 
are at length expunged, amidst a general 
acquiescence in the justice and even neces- 
sity of their repeal. 

Resolved unanimously, 

§. That our best acknowledgments are 
due to William Smith, Esq., M.P., for his 
compliance with the request, originating 
in our Committee, to bring the subject of 
the legal insecurity of Unitarians before 
Parliament, and for his unremitted atten- 
tion to the Parliamentary progress of the 
Bills, which he accordingly brought into 
the House of Commons, for the repeal of 
those penal statutes which had so long ren- 
dered Unitarians liable to be deprived of 
éivil protection, merely on the ground of 
their religious profession. 

Resulved unanimously, 

6. That we trust the period is advancing, 
and we would willingly hasten its arrival; 
when not only Christians of every descrip- 

‘tion, but also our countrymen at large, 
slrall be alike free to profess and defend 
their opinions, and all equally partake the 
civil rights of Britons. 

Resolved unanimously, 

7. That as Unitarian Christians feared 
pot to profess and inculcate what they 
esteem the doctrines of the Gospel, though 
liable to the infliction of severe penalties, 
it is their incumbent duty, now that they 
are placed within the protection of the 
law, not to relax their efforts, but rather 
to extend those exertions which well con- 
sist with the peace and order of civil so- 
eiety, aud the purest principles of Chris- 
tian charity. 

Resolved unanimously, 

&. That the thanks of this meeting be 

iven to the Committee of the Unitarian 
Fund, for their zealous discharge of the 
trust committed to them, and for their 
watchfulness over the interests of the Uni- 
tarian Body. 

Resolved unanimously, 

9. That the above Resolutions be print- 
ed, and that a copy be sent to every mem- 
ber of the society within the reach of the 
twopenoy-post. 

Resolved unanimously, 
10. That the Resolutions now passed, 
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be advertised in the woop Repository, 
e t 





a publication which, for t 
gives to the cause of free inquiry, oy 
religious liberty, is entitled to the coum 
nance of the Unitarian Body, and pat 
cularly of this Society. 

Resolved unanimously, 

11. That the above Resolutions bea. 
vertised also in the principal periodiy 
publications, and the newspapers, at i 
discretion of the Committee, 

SaAMvuEL Goopseuere, Chairma 


John Christie, Esq. having taken th 
Chair, it was resolved unani 3 

That the thanks of the Meeting be give 
to Mr. Alderman Goodbehere, for 
conduct in the Chair, and for his gene 
support of the rights and liberties ofl 
fellow-citizens and fellow-countrymen ¢ 
all denominations. 


———.- 


Ata Meeting of Friends of Civil and Relie 

Liberty, and of Internil Peace and Conwi 

- held in the Centre Room of the White Le 
Hall, in Belfast, August 16th, 815, 


Dr. Drennan, in the Chair, 


Resolved, That in the present cim 
when the outrageous proceedings of } 
rangemen threaten so alarmingly to@ 
turb the peace of the country, Petit 
to both houses of Parliament, praying 
the suppression of Orange Societie, 
qually with all other illegal associ 
ought to be immediately put forward 

Resolved, ‘That a petition having bet 
prepared, the same is adopted by ™ 
Meeting. 

Resolved, That the Petitions be @ 
for signature at William Tucker's B 
and that when they have been 
this town, they shall be sent 
other places in the neighbourhood. | 

Resolved, That a correspondent 
immediately opened, to procure tht 
operation of similar Petitions im 
tant places, that a united effort 
made throughout the nation to @ 
the measure. oe 

Resolved, That 100 copies of the Pe 
tion, and of these Resolutions, be ™ 
ed, to be peiolgped Secreta} 

ursuance of the g 
The Petitions may a7 be consider! 
answer as a model for 
or in each town or district, r 
may be made to suit the opmios ®” 


subscribers. “ 
Resolved, That John Hancock 
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burn, be appointed Secretary, and t® him 


“gil letters on the subject are to be ad- 


4 ’ . 
Merk That the Chairman and Se- 
creiary, together with Robert Tennent, 
Robert M‘Dowell, William Tucker, and 
James Munfoad, be a standing Commitee 
to conduct the business of the Petitions, 
till they shall be finally presented to Par- 
Teeticd, That as unavoidable ex- 
ses will be incurred in the prosecution 
of this business, a subscription be imme- 
diately opened, to defray the charges at- 
tendant on the Petitions, and that Robert 
Tennent act as Treasurer. i 
Resolved, That as soon as the Petitions 
shall have been signed, they, with any 
others of asimilar nature, an which the 
subscribers shall wish to have transmitied 
with them, be offered for presentation to 
the House of Lords by the Duke of Sus- 
sex, or the Earl of Donoughmore, and to 
the House of Commons by Sir Henry 
Parnell. ’ 
Wittiam Drennan, Chairman. 


RI 


Te the Right Honourable the House of Lords, 
or to the Honourable the House of Commens,®* 
(as the case may be,) 


The Petition of the undersigned Protes- 
tants and Catholics of Ireland, the 
Friends of Civiland Religious Liberty, 
and of Internal Peace and Coneord, 

ResvectruLty SuzwetTa, 


That Petitioners have long lamented the 
distracted state of this country, in which 
a Faction, calling themselves Orangemen, 
bound together by a secret, and as peti- 
tioners conceive, an illegal oath, have dis- 
turbed the peace by their riotous and tu- 
multuous proceedings. They arrogate 
large claims for loyalty, of which they 
boast exclusive possession, but their con- 
duct pfoves that many only make a shew 


enw. 


— = - ———_—— 





* A Petition from each place, to the 
House of Lords, and another to the 
House of Commons, with the appropri- 
ue heading to each, will be necessary. 
The Petition, when adopted, either with, 
*r without alterations, ought to be en- 
grossed on a large skin Of parchment, and 
columns ruled for signatures, both at the 

mt and on the back of the petition, with 
tubdivisions for the names, occupations, and 
tendeuce of the subscribers. 
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of it for interested purposes. To be true 
ly loyal, is to be strictly obedient to the 
laws. 

‘That their processions, decked with 
party insignia, and sometimes with mili- 
tary arms, on certain stated anniversaries, 
produce much irritation in the minds of 
those against whom the insulting show is 
chiefly directed ; and more especially as 
they carefully exclude all Catholics from 
their Lodges : that these processions have 
a powerful effect in keeping up a spirit of 
animosity among neighbours, and perpe- 
tuating an organized system of hostility 
towards all who will not join with them ; 
that they not only in their direct conse- 
quences have led to tumults, riots, and mur- 
ders, on their parts, but also by their rais- 
ing a spirit of opposition to their proceed- 
ings, other antagonist societies have arisen, 
by which the peace of the country is 
farther endangered: and thus, such irri- 
tating proceedings appear not remotely to 
portend the horrors of civil war, unless 
timely exertions are used to repress the 
meetings and processions of Orangemen. 

That Petitioners conceive the laws al- 
ready in force are fully sufficient for the 
purpose of suppressing all illegal associa- 
tions ; as there are already enactments a- 
gainst taking secret oaths, and appearing 
with the badges of a party, under which 
many of the peasantry are annually con- 
victed, while Orangemen, because pro- 
tected by persons in -higher ranks of life, 
are permitted openly to act in a mauner 
which in other cases of not greater enor- 
mity, would bring down the severe chas- 
tisement of the law on the less favoured 
and unprotected classes of the commu- 
nity. 

Phat your Petitioners, emboldened by 
the discussions which took place in Par- 
liament, near the close of last session, on 
the illegality of establishing Orange Suci- 
eties in England, beg Icave, in the most 
fervent and earnest manner, to entrest 
that Ireland may be equally placed with 
Great Britain, on a similar footing of se- 
curity, in regard to the impartial admin- 
istration of the laws, by the suppression 
of all illegal associations; and that your 
Petitioners may be secured in the possession 
of their lives and properties, which are 
evidently endangered while the proceed- 
ings of Orangemen are connived at, either 
by the executive government or its inferi- 
or officers, 

In their present anxiety of mind, Petj- 
tioners utterly disclaim amy appellation 
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ef political party, and recognizing oul 
the primary relations of life, ca!l wit 
Joud and urgent voice, as Fathers of fami- 
lies, as Husbands, Sons, and Brothers, up- 
on Parliament, imploring its immediate 
and effectual interposition for the salva- 
tion of the people, every day endangered 
by the repetition 0! such monstrous out- 
rages as i many instances have made a 
civilized country «wore dangerous than 
the Woods and Savannahs of the American 
savages. They call upon the constituted 
authorities of the Empire to maintain 
peace aud good order in the land ; and 
invoke the sacred responsibility of legis- 
lation to avert from this wretched and 
long-suffering land, the calamities wuh 
which it is threatened ; and to take timely 
measures of guarding the state, and secur- 
ing the supreme authority from such dan- 

rous associations as make allegiance con- 
itional, and in their oath of engagement 
to each other, anticipate rebellion. 





Copies of the Petition and Resolutions 
have been forwarded on behalf of the 
committee to the Duke of Sussex, and Sir 
Henry Parnell, They both express the 
strong interest they take in the subject, 
and recommend that they should be fur- 
nished with well authenticated facts to be 
afterwards substantiated in evidence, a 
line of proceeding which the committee 
had previously resolved to pursue. The 
letter from the Duke of Sussex is especial- 
ly deserving of attention. It discovers that 
he possesses a highly patriotic, benevo- 
lent, and enlightened mind, as may be 
evineed by the following extract. 

“ The Duke of Sussex feels most happy 
and grateful that Mr. Hancock, and those 
gentlemen with whom he actsinthis great 
and virtucus cause, should so far approve 
of his conduct as to entrust their applica- 
tion to Parliament to his care. Among 
the objects of public solicitude towards 
which the Duke of Sussex has turned his 
gong attention, no class appears to 

im of greater magnitude than those 
dangers which seem likely to arise, and 
of course threaten the tranquillity of his 
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country from numerous political ming 
derstandings and individual mistatemegy. 
to assist in arresting these, and to enjyp 
the prosperity, as well as to secure ip 
confidence of the Irish, he consider 
one of his most important duties, ang 
therefore of a nature to be dearest to, ani 
consequently ever uppermost in his hear" 
Sir Henry Parnell, in his 

makes the following observations, «}, 
every sentence of the Petition I entirely y 
gree: and I trust an application whi 
speaks so much truth with so great mo. 
deration will be duly attended to, Th 
credit will be wholly yours in forcing the 
state of your country upon attention, 
without which this monstrous evil, like 
many others, would be suffered to esis, 
and daily grow in strength.” 


To show in what manner the 
processions appear to a liberal Englishman 
undebased bythe venom of party spirit, and 
who has not become callous or indifferent, 
by the frequent beholding of such sighs, 
the following paragraph from the Mor 
ing Chronicle may be taken as a spete 
men. 


“A gentleman who has lately returned 
from a tour through Ireland, states, thi 
in passing through one of the streets ia 
Colerain, he observed an Orange Garland, 
which an Orangeman, who lived in on 
corner house, had caused to be suspended 
by a string affixed to another in which s 
Catholic resided, and under which insg: 
nia of reproach the poor unfortunate Ce 
tholics were obliged to pass, on their way 
to mass! In a small town, a few mile 
from Colerain, the attention of the sam 


traveller was also arrested, by the display, 


from the window of a house in which # 
Orange Club was held, of a large flag, o 
which was represented a frightful and di» 
gusting efligy, of @ mangled Catholic, tredia 
under the foot of King William! Caa we 
then wonder at the excesses among tht 
lower classes in Ireland, when they mt 
suffered to be persecuted with such insult 
ing provocations as these, without any™ 
terference on the part of Goverament!” 


LE ee 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


ON the 10th of August, the Ar- Russian General in Chief, ina | 


mistice was denounced by the polite note to the Major General d 
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ism the French armiés, regretting the 
NEE : creumstances that imposed epee. 
wae him the performance of so painful 
se a duty, and renewing assurances of 
ap high consideration. Happy M48, 
ao that even these forms of civility 
hear:* solten, in some degree, the fero- 
‘newer, city of war; and that while zo- 
“Te reraments are so often seen to con- 
“a F duct themselves to each oiher hike 
individuals iu the savage state, sus- 
th picious, vindictive, unrelenting, 
ing the «proud, subtle, sly, and bleudy, 
ention, there is an instinctive humamty, 
il, ike otherwise called the law of bonour, 


that springs forth in the interval of 
hostility, to soften and attemper the 
military occupation, and which 
prompts the soldiers of the opposite 
; piquets to exchange compliments 
with each other, or to bathe together 











bs in the Bidassoa, although, the next 
a spece me “ay, hey may be called to the field 
of blood, A great personage 18 
eine Wee 244 to have announced the renewal 
es, that fee! bostilities, at six in the morning, 
reets in J '0 a festive party who had just be- 
Garlert, TB fore retired to rest, and were sud- 
in ont HS denly summoned around the bed of 
— state, to receive the joyful commu- 
h insg: fe cation. Flags were ‘hoisted, in 
ate Ce fe Me places upon the gteeples of 
seir way PE Cburches, as a symbol of rejoicing 
w mils Be made inthe temple of the God of 
he samt BB peace, for the renewal of carnage ! 
fra Indeed, when we see the winisters 
flag, of religion so sanguine in their en- 
and di» Be Uragement to war, they present 
ic, roile ME mseives to our view exactly as 
Cao wt Bebe Priest appeared to the people 
jong M Pin the annual rite of ancient times, 
tyr Called the Bull-offering, or Tavro- 
a boliom. A large hollow was dug 
nent? Nthe ground, inte which the Priest 
‘ended, who was attired ina robe 
of silk, a crown upon his head, and 
fillet. ‘The bottom of the hollow 
pierced with several holes, and 
' % blood of the victim sprinkled the 
» a very nest, who was to turn round that 
neral Might be entirely covered with 
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it. Then, every one knelt before 
him, and his garments were viewed 
with the most religious veneration, 
When we consider, that durtag the 
ias. 700 years, 266 of them have 
been passed in a state of war bee 


_tween Eogland and France, we are 


disposed to conclude, that John Bull 
himself has been the. victind; and 
that the “ Bucranian” wight be taken 
for the sculi of the most thinkin 
people on the earth, in this periodi« 
cal baptism of blood. 

War, then, is renewed, and the 
whole physical force of these Islands » 
must be brought forth to secure any 
chance of success in the ensuin 
conflict. Charles Butler said, in his 
confidential letter, that, for some 
reason or otler, Lord Castlereagh 
bad become a warm friend to Catho- 
lic Emancipation. Wecan see one 
cogent reason which must influence 
that noble Lord, asthe Secretary for 
foreign affairs, He must be sensi- 
ble, from a variety of circumstances, 
that unlessthe hearts of Irishinen be 
gained, there will take place, pots 
withstanding every endeavour, a 
neral and still increasing disinclinas 
tron to military service; and that 
the deficiency about to be felt ia 
fighting men, is t be remedied only 
in two ways, either by conseription 
in its vigour, or by the Constitution 
in its justice. We think it does ho- 
nour to Lord Castlereagh, if he has 
chosen the latter as the most eflecte, 
ual, and much the most safe mode of 
enlistment ; he, who, we believe, wag 
ouce himself a member of the volune 
teer army of Ireland, must recollect 
the prom ptitude and power displayed 
at that era, and which, were it res 
called, as it-easily might be in the 
great mass of the population, would 
of itself secure this island. from ine 
vasion, establish a corps de reserve 
for secruiting the regular army, and 
render a yreal portion of that army 
disposable ta, othe: quarters. 
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If the war be indefinitely pro- 
longed, (and even the minister of 
finance calculates on its continuance 
at least for several years to come,) 
there must be a foresight of our ul- 
timate resources, not only in money, 
but in men. Now, on the supposi- 
tion, we trust a groundless one, that 
the Catholic Bill will be rejected in 
the next session of Parliament, by 
a considerable majority, we must 
conclude, as a consequence, from 
the feelings of human nature, that 
an unwillingness to enter into mili- 
tary service, must begin to actuate, 
or rather repress, the whole Catho- 
lic population, and what effect this 
might have, it is furthe war-minister 
to judge. Whoever calculates on 
the continuance of the war, must 
take the Catholic question as one of 
the firstelements in bis calculatiun., 
This is the great remora to the pro- 

of the vessel of the state; and 
whether with a view to the resources 
absolutely necessary to the prolon- 
gation of the war, or with a prospect 
of such a peace as may most speedily 
redeem the burthens which war must 
leave behind it, it must, in either 
case, be a measure of the first poii- 
tical necessity, to embody the whole 
people in the voluntary defence of 
the Constitution. We should not 
wish Ireland to be considered, as 
Englishmen are too apt to consider 
it since the Union, as an excellent 
draw-farm, or useful repository for 
grain, a most desirable siaughter- 
house for cattle, or for the saltin 
and curing of pigs; but we woul 
consider it in the light of a vast re- 
pository for men, a corps de reserve, 
which, by suitable means, can be 
instantly brought forth to the relief 
and safety of the Empire, in its 
greatest exigencies; we say, by 
suitable means, for it is moral in- 
flaence, and that only, which can 
fully develope the physical force of 
this country. Lmancipation to the 
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fullest extent can alone unlock anj 
give liberty to the energies of the 
Irish Nation. 

It is good for governments to fy 
put at times on the search of they 
resources, as then it is they at 
come to knuw the full es 
free people. Lord Wellington (an 
what a mercy it was that this may 
did not believe in transubstantiatiog 
and the spiritual supremacy of th 
Pope!) must by this time be thorough 
ly sensible of the value of this cou» 
try ina military point of views aaj 
as, by the decree of the French % 
nate, it is ordered, that 30,000 me 
in addition shall be divided among 
the corps d’armie in Spain, it wil 
become an imperative duty in ow 
ministry to re-inforce the Field Man 


‘shal with an equal number, which 


might be easily obtained, and the 
number eyen trebled, by the spo» 
taneous assistance of a populatios 
who are ready to purchase with ther 
best blood the privileges of the Bi 
tish Constitution. It is our firm be 
lief, that the only means of being 
enabled to curry on the war by the 
necessary re-inforcements to oura 
mies, is by acceding to the Cath 
lic claims, and thus giving the 
vernment the full possession of the 
hearts, and, of consequence, adi 

of the hands of the country, 

A great line of military o } 
now stretches from the Adriatiest 
to the Baltic, through Carinthia 
Bohemia, Saxony, Silesia, Pros 
and Pomerania, from Udina, 0 
the Gulph of Venice, to Stralsuod 
on the shores of the Baltic. Nev 
before, in the history of Bump 
did such enormous masses of o# 
oppress the earth for the purpe* 
of mutual slaughter. And my 
the three or four individuals thit® 
pel them to this work of destroct™ 
are scarcely to be justified in 0 
sight of the Most High, by tt 


2 
. * 


plomatic details which they ¢ 
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* as incumbent on them to publish 


and the world, as a satisfactory plea 
"the for the prolongation of war, and: its 
accumulating calamities. 
O be Austria has but just quitted the 
their character of mediator, entered into 
nth the coalition, and issued her decla- 
of 4 ration of war, when, in a few days 
(and after, her formidable army is discom- 
mag fied, and its retreat 1s represented 
ation not as a flight, but as a positive 
f the rut, If the conditions of her pro- 
Ugh ferred mediation were the dissolu- 
CO» tion of the confederation of the 
* and Rhine, the evacuation of Danizic, 
h See the surrender of the Prussian for- 
) men esses, and restoration of the Hanse 
mong fae Towns, in short, a new repartition of 


L will Europe, under the direction of the 
n ou Me coalesced powers, it is not wonder- 
| Mar. ful, that such a basis of negociation, 
which Me Withthe advantages all on one side, 
di the should not be acceded to by Napo- 
spov fae leon. When he retreated from Rus- 
slation ME 4, then was the opportunity of 
h ther Me laying the foundation of a durable 
ue Bre ME peace, by the proposal of terms, in 
rin be ME Which moderation, forbearance, and 
being reciprocal sacrifices, should have 
by te Me (wmed the ground of confidence, 
ourat Me *adthe probability of success; but 
Cathe Me it is in the very nature of a confe- 
che go deracy to inspire premature and pre- 
of the Me ®™pluvus hope, and to bear within 
lisposi itself the weakness of destruction, 
and the elements of decay. 

eratin ME Hostilities have recommenced 
aticst ae “ha succession of battles, The 
riotta Me MS seem to have formed a grand 
Prosi plan of attack upon Dresden, which, 
a, verte td it succeeded, would have put 
them in possession of the point of 

parte’s whole line of operation, 
aad must have compelled him to a 
retreat, under circumstances of pe- 
collar and formidable difficulty and 
embarrassment. To save Dresden 
"a, of course, his great object, 

by a prompt and masterly move- 
ment from Silesia, of 120 miles in 
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days, he arrived just in time, 
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and succeeded in repelling the at- 
tack. The allies having thus failed 
in their object, retired, and took up 
a position, in which their left, con- 
sisting of the Austrian army, was 
attacked the next day by Murat, 
amidst torrents of rain, and defeated 
with great loss. Thesyecess of these 
days was followed up; the communi- 
cation from Prague to Dresden in- 
tercepted, and the French forces, 
under Vandamme, established them-~ 
selves on the heights of Bohemia. 
The eagerness of that,General to 
destroy the Prussian corps under 
General Kleist, carried him so far, 
that he found bimself nearly sur- 
rounded by a superior force, and 
after an action in which both Gene- 
rals were killed, and 6000 men lost 
on the part of the French, the re- 
mainder of the division retreated, 
until it was at length supported by 
re inforcements, 

The city of Berlin has been pro- 
tected by the army under the Crown 
Prince of Sweden, who has gained 
several advantages over the French 
Generals Oudinot and Girard, and 
the whole loss that the French 
have suffered in this quarter since 
the opening of the campaign is said 
to be upwards of 12,000 men, St. 
Sebastians has at lengih fallen, but 
net without a very severe loss on 
our part, amounting to 1600 of the 
British, and 700 of the aliies killed 
during the siege, and in the opera- 
tions about 400 killed, wounded, and 
missing, of the allies 2200, a state- 
ment which shows how much de- 
pended upon the British ia the de- 
cisive part of this bloody affair. 
‘The town was taken by storm after 
another ineffectual attempt made by 
Soult to relieve it. The greater part 
of che garrison took refuge in the 
Castie, which surrendered on the 
9ih inst. A very remarkable in- 
stance of military skill is related b 
Sir T. Graham in his despawhes 
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“In this almost desperate state of 
the atiack,” says he, “1 ventured 
to order the guns to be turned against 
the curtain. A heavy fire of Artil- 
lery was directed against the cur- 
tain, passing a few feet only over the 
heads of our troops in the breach, 
and was kept up with a precision of 
ractice beyond all example.” 
The.crisis of the fate of Napoleon 
appears to hang in an uncertain 
balance. It is unmanly toabuse an 
adversary, and the men most inclin- 
ed to rail at lim are generally the 
supp!e tools of power, well disposed 
to support any one, who fills the 
supreme seat, and who would pro- 
babiy bow before Bonaparte himself, 
load him with the fulsome flattery of 
being the best of rulers, and praise 
his mandates as the best constitution 
in the world, if any accident placed 
them under bis authority. ‘The con- 
sistent friends of liberty act in a 
different manner. They view in 
him the destroyer of liberty, and 
with virtuous mdtgiation reprobate 
hin as the champion of a new despo- 
tism, while the friends of arbitrary 
»ower, should, if they acted consis 
te: tly, bail him as thei brother. A 
despot is served by despots, and the 
inferior instruments of power often 
imitate the misdeeds of the man, of 
whom, according to the phraseology 
ol Turkish despotism they are the sha- 
dow. One of the captains ot Bonaparte 
commanding at Hamburgh, mw an 
edict to repress any tendency to re- 
sist French eppression, among other 
severe regulations, orders that ladies 
who teke a part against the Trench, 
shall be beaten with rods. 
General Moreau, a man noted in 
‘the early periods of the French Re. 
yolution, not only for his military 
skill, but for the much more estima- 
bie qualities of a love of freedom, 
and a disposition to soften the hor- 
rors of warfare by his mild manner 
of conducting himself, soon became 
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an object of suspicion to the new. 
raised consul, even before his eleyy, 
tion to the more splendid tith y 
Emperor, Moreau” with Lucieg 
Bonaparte, aud ali the consisten 
lovers of liberty in’ France partook 
of a dislike to the usurpation, He 
obtaine:! as a special favour the jj. 
berty of retiring to America, apd 
this permission was probably more 
owing to a fear of incurring the odj 
um of sacrificing a man of his de 
served popularity, than to a sens 
of jnsrice, or humanity in a despor, 
In America he lived retired, until 
few months ago he returned to Ey 
rope, and has since accepted a com 
mand in the Russian army, probab- 
ly in hopes, in concert with his for 
mer fellow-soldier, Charles Jeag 
Bernadoite, since raised to the title 
of Crown Prince of Sweden, to re» 
tore liberty to France, by the oven 
turning of the present despotism, 
aml the re-establishment of a repub- 
lic. “The known attachment of Mo 
reau to the principles of liberty for 
bids us to suppose that he would lend 
his aid to the futile attempt to ree 
tablish the feebie Bourbons, oreves 
toturn a ehange of circurstanee 


to his personal agyrandizement, by: 


assuming in bis turn the place of aa 
usurper on liberty. ‘The circum 
stance of the revolutionary or rather 
republican tendency of the conspr 
racy in Paris last winter encourages 
the hope thatthe drift of the pope 
lar movements in France, is not 0 
restore the Bourbons, an attempt 
which would be foolish im the & 
treme, and to be deprecated by al 
lovers of liberty, and of true social 
order, but rather by the overturmiagal 
Bonaparte, to restore to the people, 
the rights fiiched trom them by tt 
man, who to become the fou 
anew dynasty, has trampled on tt 
rights of man. 

W bile some were indulging inthe 
pleasing vision of the restoratiod & 
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liberty in France through the agen- 
cv of Moreall, accounts are received 
that both bis legs have been carried 
away by a cannon-ball, aud that he 
has since suffered amputation below 
the knees. * A gloom is thus thrown 
onthe cheering prospect. It is im- 
possible in this state of darkness and 
uncertainty to conjeciure how mat- 
ters of the highest interest to the hu- 
man race may terminate, butthrough 
every change, the lover of liberty 
and of man cherishes the fond hope, 
that his favourite cause of the ex- 
tension of liberty will gain ground 
and in the end become triumphant, 
He is not interested in the support of 
olor new tyrannies, and ancient 
errors do not come recommended to 
him, beeause a new despot has for 
atime wampled on the liberties and 
happiness of a large portion of man- 
kind, 

The Petitions to both houses of 
Parliament against the proceedings 
and processions of Orangemen are 
making progress in many parts of the 
North of Ireland. in our former 
number we forbore to give a copy 
ofthe Petition, and of the proceed- 
ing of the Friends of Civil and Reli- 
gious Liberty, lest it might be con- 
sidered as indecorous in’ us to pub- 
lish the peticions before they were 
presented, but as they found their 
way into some of the newspapers, 
Mevare now given at page 242 of 
ie pesent number. We also refer 
“ir readersto paze 244, for extracts 
rom the answers received from the 
Duke af Sussex, and Sir Henry Par- 
bell by whieh they pledge them- 
wlres to present the petitions, 

An the present crisis, ‘the Friends 
Civil and Religious Liberty, and 
“iaternal peace and concord,” have 
ng task to periorm. They 

ormed no secret association 

% ther enemies sometimes char te 
vn them, ln this respect, as walla 

o 8 . 


~ 


* He has since died of his wounds, vy 
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in others, they avoid the illegal ex. 
ample of Orangemen, They act 
openiv, and avowedly, and without 
any secret obligation, but undaunt~ 
edly advocate what they consider 
the cause of justice aud sound po- 
licy. They who act so in the pre- 
sent day, must expose themselves to 
much obloquy, but, in proportion 
as vice bears sway, the friends of 
virtue must assume a loftier tone of 
independence, and having previous- 
ly counted the cost, they must make 
up their minds to suffer some sacrifi- 
cés. ‘hey have open enemies to 
encounter, and, besides, more diffi- 
cult to bear, the lukewarm support 
of timid friends. Apathy and indif- 
ference meet them at everv turn, 
and when they ought to rex elve sup- 
port, they too often are chilled by 
finding a repulse, arising from the 
affected cant of moderation, under 
which an attachment to sordid, sel- 
fish interests, is disguised.* 
To demand sacrifices from others, 
without making any themselves, 
—= = <8 
* The following description of the state 
of the public mind, designates the presenc 
crisis. The lines, extracted from an ad- 
dress to the Genius of Erin, were written 
some years ago, by an enthusiast in the 
cause of liberty, who since fell a martyr 


to his rash and mistaken, but honest zeal 
in that cause. 








“ But if thy sons, too long opprest, 
No spark of freedom’s fire retain, 

But, with sunk and servile breast, 
Basely wear the galling chain ; 


** Vainly then you'd call to glory, 
Vainly freedom’s blessings praise; 

Man, debas’d to willing thraidom, 
Freedom's blessings cannot raise, 


“ Strike thy hand, and change thy strain, 
Change 1t to a sound of wo, 

Ireland's blasted hopes proclaim, 
Ireland’s endless sufferings show. 


* Ruin stalks his haggard rounds, 
O’er the plains his banner waves, 
Sweeping from thy wasted lands, . ~ 
All but Tyrants and their Slaves! 


© All but Tyrants and their Slavie——” . 
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shows a littleness, and an unworthy 
selfistrness, and yet we often see men 
a'tempting to shift the burden off 
themselves, and expecting others to 
support their cause, without giving 
their assistance. Many Catholics 
partake of the general apathy and 
selfishness of which we complain. 
They withdraw trom their share of 
the burden of manfully and openly 
opposing the Orange system, which 
is principally directed against them, 
and leave, in many instances, un- 
protected by their co-operation, those 
friends who, in virtuous sympathy 
with their oppressed. state, have 
stepped forward to advocate their 
cause. Catholics are principally ag- 
grieved by Orange processions, and 
Protestants only indirectly. In such 
a cause, Catholics ought not to hold 
back, or give grounds for the sup- 
position so injurious to their hovour, 
that having been so long in the de- 
basing situation of slaves, they do 
hot readily assume the port of - free- 
men! 

Some have said, the Orange sys- 
tew is declining, and thus insidious. 
ly attempt to stifle exertions to pro- 
cure signatures to the petitions. 
The case is far otherwise, Never 
was. the pernicious Orange system 
in greater vigour. The near ap- 
proach towards Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, which appeared probable at 
one period of last session, stimulated 
the advocates of intolerance, and 
monopoly of power, to rally their 
forces in support of their inglorious 
cause, which then seemed to totter. 

Yacemen aud pensioners paid tor 
believing, or rather asscrting, were 
aroused, and feared the declension 
of their power. Hence arose the 
exeriions since made to collect them 
scattered forces, Hence arose the 
cry, the “ church and sate are io 
danger,” re-echoed through Orange 
societies in lreiand, and reverberated 
through the newly formed ones in 
Enghaud. ence, Churchmen sound 
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the alarm on “ the drum ecclesiagtie» 
aud the Primate of Ireland, at bis 
late visitation charge at Ar 
although hitherto joining in the & 
beral 14th Report of the Board of 
Education, which proposed the bles. 
ings of education to the poor of {rp 
land, without the introduction ¢f 
sectarian distinctions into schools 
is induced to raise the panic of alarm, 
and sound the tocsin of a party, by 
pronouncing the church and state jg 
danger, from the united machin 
tions of Catholics and Dissenters, » 
overturn them. Injurious conm 
quences, not well calculated to pr 
mote peace and concord, may ke 
feared from this charge on the 
merous members of that exiensix 
diocese. From the same hostile fee. 
ing proceeded the address of th 
Orangemen of Armagh to Dr. Duige 
nan, and his reply, well calculate! 
to perpetuate the rule of prt» 
dice, and of enmity towards thoe 
from whom he wishes to withhold 
a share in the distribution of the 
emoluments of the Church and Stat. 
The contest is unequal, On theow 
side is an organized faction, in pi 
session of power, and able toadti 
concert; on the other side, mua 
indilference and want of co-opem 
tion exist : but let us hope, te 
justice and sound policy will wn 
the scale in favour of peaceable 
sistance to oppression, If the iew 
to justice are only trae to the cams 
and to one another, there is 00 

to despair, 

Nothing is more to be deprecaté 
in the present contest, than ier 
perate measures on the part of the 
who are aggrieved. his 
to be suspected, that in many plas 
attémipts are not wanung to dete # 
seduce the unwary into wolati® 
geod order. We lear thatat 
societies of Threshers and 
men are forming, to resist te 
gression of Qrangemen, We 
precate the furmativn of cowie 
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pciations, even under the plausible 
xt of defence; for defensive 
ysociations generally speedily de. 

erate into acts of offence. A 

end will not sanction unjust 
means. Opposing factions often 
act in a similar manner, and human 
nature is the same under various as- 
s. The guilty consciences of 
slarmists may magnify the dangers 
they themselves may have brought 
on by the violence of their proceed- 
ings, and may exaggerate the dan- 
gers to be apprehended from Thresh- 
ers, which but for themselves would 
never have had existence, yet we 
think there are well-founded grounds 
for fears, lest one set of wrong mea- 
sures should lead to others, and, 
actuated by those motives. the friends 
“to peace and concord,” are dis- 
posed to double their exertions in 
promoting the petitions to Parlia- 
ment, as being the best means to 
procure the objects they have: sin- 
cerely at heart, the peace and wel- 
fare of the country. 

It is pleasing to record instances 
of equal justice being dispensed by 
those in possession of power. ‘The 
commandiny officer at the Fort of 
Charlemont prevented Orangemen 
from parading, on the 12th of July 
list, on the bog which belongs to 
the fort, and which was their usual 
rendezvous; and, in the absence of 
more decisive proof of the intentions 
of Lord Whitworth, the new Lord 
Lieutenant, we hail, as a favourable 
omen, that the Orange insignia 
which decorated the statue of Wil- 
ham lll., in College Green, Dub- 

% were removed a few days after 
his arrival, 

Malignity of disposition is often 
covered in apparently trivial cir- 
cumstances, The windows of John 
= eee of Belfast, having been, by 

me means, broken, an occasion 
Was thence taken, to publish a libel, 
Wider ihe form of an advertisement, 
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against the promoters of the petitions 
against Orangemen. Some enter- 
tain suspicions, that appear not alto- 
gether without reasonable grounds 
of probability, that the windows 
were broken from the inside, for. the 
purpose of affording a pretext for 
publishing the advertisement.* At 


oe 





— 
aE t= —¥ 


*“ ourrace & REWARD.” 

“ Whereas, certain persons, supposed 
to be Members of an Association, distin- 
guishing itself by the appellation of * What- 
ever is venerable and patriotic among us, by 
virtue of previous and malicious combina- 
tion, did assemble, about two o'clock of 
the morning of this day, and in prosecu- 
tion of their recent Resolutions, to ‘ main- 
tain civil and religious liberty, internal peace and 
good order in society,’ and 1 support of their 
laws and constitution, did proceed to break 
and demolish the * peaceable and unoffend- 
ing’ windows of Mr, John M'Kee, Con- 
fectioner, Corn-market, three of which 
were considerably damaged ; and one large 
brick-batt (a missile weapon well known to 
said association) fell on a bed wherein a 
servant and child lay sleeping. 

“ Now, We, whose names are hereunto 
subscribed, holding in just abhorrence all 
such demonstrations of patriotism, love of 
peace and good order in society, do here- 
by offer a reward of 

FIETY POUNDS, 
to be paid to any person, who, withis 
three months from the date hereof, shall 
apprehend, and bring to condign punish- 
ment, the perpetrators of said outrage; or 
the sum of ren rounos, for such private 
information, as may lead to their appre- 
heasion. 
* Dated Belfast, September 3, 1813. 

“(the names of the Subscribers ma 

be seen at the office of this paper.]” 
Belfast Commercial Chronicle. 


In justification of his own conduct, the 
Editor of the Belfast Chronicle published 
the following address to the public, in his 
paper of the 1 5th inst. 





“TO THE PUBLIC. 

“In pursuante uf our intention of ren- 
dering the Chronicle an impartial medium 
of public communication, and that it 
should * be open to all, but influenced 
none,’ we readily gave insertion lately ‘tw 
an advertisement (handed to us by Mr. 
Siephep Daniel, and Mr, James Law, of 
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least the, occasion was seized, for 
making a most malignant misrepre- 
sentation, and publishing the mos 
base and groundless susp'cions, that 
the windows had been broken by 
the persuns who promoted the pe- 
titions. If the persons who com- 
mitted the outrage were known, 
there was no occasion to offer a re- 
ward for their discovery. If they 
were unknown, was there any com- 
mon honesty or candour shown, in 
pronouncing them to be members of 
an association which did not exist, as 


— + —~ 








North-street,) respecting the outrage on 
Mr. John M‘Kee’s house, and the reward 
for the apprehension of the perpetrators, 
At the time the advertisement was ordered 
into the paper, a list of subscribers to it 
Was promised; and after repeated applica- 
tions to those gentlemen, by the Editor, 
some very respectable names were handed 
to him. But we think it due to the pub- 
lic, and ourselves, to state, that these sig- 
natures were not to the advertisement as 
ordered to be published, but to ose, which 
simply described the outrage and reward, 
and altogether omitted the offensive insinua- 
tions contained in the original advertise- 
ment, against any particular association, 
er respectable body of men in this town. 
“ We think it necessary to state further, 
that the Editor, and one of the other Pro- 
prietors of the Chronicle, waited on several 


of the gentlemen who had signed the paper . 


* stating the Outrage and Reward,’ and 
asked them if they intended that their sig- 
natures should give countenance to the ad- 
vertisement as (published, which they to- 
tally disclaimed.” 

Iu his paper of the 17th inst., the Editor 
of the Chrunicie gives the following addi- 
tional information. 


“ The Editor thinks it right to observe, 
that having yesterday cailed at Mr, 
M'‘Kee’s, to see * the paper containing the 
numerous and respectable signatures to the 
advertisement as heretofore published in 
the Chronicle,’ he was not a little sur- 
prised to fiud, that it consisted of oniy 
six nama /—aud amongst them, not one 
of the highly respectable gentlemen whose 
names were handed to him, as signatures 
to the advertisement that appeared in this 


paper |” 
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a body, and which, ifAt did exist, the 
very business of forwarding Petitions 
discovered was for the purpose of sy 
porting the laws, not violating thea, 
by committing an outrage? A gayp 
which stands in need of such 

port, must be a bad one, and ty 
procedure, viewed dispassionatels, 
we venture to pronounce, will hay 
a tendency to open the eyes oft 
people. They may contrast th 
honourable and open manner of 

ceeding on one part,. with the tid 
and artifice pracgiced on the othe, 
If the object of the petitioners wer 


to exaggerate, they have the mean | 


furnished by their opponents, w 
make out a much more aggravated 
case of complaint. One of the per 
sons most active in putting the pete 
tions forward, received lately ale 
ter, under an assumed  signawn, 
threatening him with assassipation 
He was neither deterred by. it fron 
pursuing the straight forward pa 
of his duty, nor did he obtrode bim 
self on the public, by chargings 
party at random, which is oppose 
to him for his exertions to promot 
an impartial adininistration of th 
laws. If a Thresher had sents 
threatening letter, proclamationsaml 
advertisements would have been # 
in array against him, and @ gre 
outcry would have been rast 
against the outrage. 

We refer our readers to page 
240 and 241 among the Documents 
for Major Cartwrigit’s plan of Pe 
liamentary Reform, as submited oy 
him to the Hampden Club, anda 
spirited advertisement from the 0). 
scribers to the Unitarian Fund, @ 
gratulating the public om the @ 
tension of religious liberty, § 
by the late act, to persons 006% 
scribing to the doctrine of the "i 
nity; aud expressing, by then™ 
resolution, their confidence in te 
speedy removal of all restriction ® 
the profession of religious 
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Parliamegt has been summoned 
o meet, for the despatch of busi: 
ness, on the 44 of November next: 
, period auch sooner than usual ; 
but supp! es are wanting to support 


B the great drain on the continent, 


Probably, a new subsidy is required 
by the Northern powers trom Eng- 


land 


« The foe, the victim and the fond ally, 
« That fights for all, but ever fights in vain.” 


Eagland may be emphatically said, 
also, to pay for all. But let us re- 
member, there is a point, beyond 
which supplies cannot be procured, 
wheo additional taxation Ceases to 
beany longer productive. 

An article in the last Edinburgh 
Review on the state of lreland com- 
presses in a few pages, the grievan- 
cesof the country, their causes and 
their remedies, with such admirable 
perspicuity, and with such home con- 
viction toevery unprejudiced head 
ond heart, that we earnestly wish 
for its separate publication ina fly- 
img sheet, in order to scatter such 
precious seeds of practical political 
nowledge as widely as possible 
Miough ali ranks of the community, 
mong the higher ranks where this 
eriodical publication chiefly circu- 
des, these seeds are buried too deep 
nthe sowing ; and instead of quick 
og, they die, from the want of 
hat light and heat which makes con- 
tion strike root inwardly, and 
uwardly develope itself im action. 
lowever indistinct and intangible 
'e political philosophy of the Edin- 
bargh Review may often appear to 
other points, perhaps from too 
feat proneness to speculate and ge- 
ralize, a tendency to indulge upon 
‘per ina sort of acadentic politics, 
: fowed from the great master, 
wid Home, which destroys all 
oa, and is fully satisfied with be- 
dering others, and at last itself, 

skeptical doubts, and sceptical 
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solution of these doubts; yet, in one 
capital and essential branch of Cons 
stitutional Reform, we mean the 
Emancipation of the Catholics of Ires 
land, this excellent work has always 
been what we would call an aetive 
as well as a speculative reformer, 
decided and resolute, afdent aud 
energetic, making the most of the 
best information, and demonstrating 
either with Ciceronian copiousness, 
or, as in the article alluded to, with 
Demosthenic conciseness, the ur- 
gent and imperative necessity (that 
paramount law,) of making the em- 
pire secure, solid, and inseparable 
by a perfect assimilation of all its 
parts in political privilege and con 
stitutional right, 

The first great means of national 
improvement, is, the simple and 
unqualified repeal of partial penal 
law, which of itself generates a per- 
petual facionary warfare throughs 
out the country, and totally incapa- 
cita'es and renders powerless ever 
remedial process in respect to Ires 
land. Weare sensible what nume- 
rous evils originate from a heavy- 
handed aristocracy over a people 
rendered ferocious, and too often 
desperate by poverty and wretched» 
ness. Weare sensible of that cor- : 
ruptinfluence in which all the evils 
of Ireland originate; but the removal 
of the Catholic penaities is the first 
thing to be eflected, and when the 
people arise from their conscious dee 
gradation, a value and weight will 
be communicated to them; the cons 
stituent will be no longer personat+ 
ed but represented ; and corrupt ins 
fluence will give place, not sudden. 
ly, but gradually to a will of the 
people. The centre of gravity will} 
be properly placed, and the public 
pile will not hang, threatening to 
tall every instant upon our heads, 

David Hume in 1742 made the 
following remark. “ The country 
in Europe in which I haye observed 
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the factions most violent, and party 
hatred the strongest is, IRecanp. 
This goes so far as to cut off the 
the most common intercourse of ci- 
vilities, between the Protestants and 
Catholics. Their msurrections, and 
the severe revenges which they have 
taken of each other, are the causes 
of this mutual ill-will, which is the 
chief source of the disorder, poverty, 
and depopulation of that country.” 
Now this remark might have been 
extended through all the pages of 
our History since the reign of the 
second Henry, and of late years, al- 
though the intercourse between the 
opposite factions has been in some 
degree cultivated by the progressive 
tendency to toleration, and particu- 
larly by the agency of a liberal 
press, yet this approximation is still 
more apparent than real, and the 
whole spirit and tendency of the 
Orange system is to infuse the big- 
otry of religious parties, in order to 
exasperate civil contention into its 
ancient inveteracy and irreconcilea- 
bility. To keep up mutval ill-will, 
is, certainly, a strange mode of ac- 
complishing the incorporative union, 
but most particularly must it prove 
injurious in consolidating the mili- 
tary strength of the empire, which, 
at the time when the Union was first 
proposed by Mr. Pitt, and not less 
at the present time, do we believe 
was and is the chiet actuating mo- 
tive of ministers, viz the concen- 
tration of-all our resources as a coun- 
terbalance to the accumulation of 
French power, The grand object of 
administration, the speediest con- 
version that can be made of the 
whole physical force of this country, 
into a “ corps d’armée” for the pro- 
tection of the empire, while the 
regular army might, by this means, 
be disposable in the assistance of 
cealitions upon the continent. Now 
the Orange system has all along 
proved the greatest obstacle to the 
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accomplishment of this favourite oh, 
ject, and will continue to defeat yp, 
designs of the ministers We op 
easily imagine what Lord Welling. 
ton would think of the establishmem 
of Orange Lodges in his army, org 
a pastoral letter issued to thet 
by Dr. Duigenan, the nuncio of the 
Protestant Inquisition, anu yet the 
propagation of this system in thi 
country is not less prejudicial to the 
public service, and injurious to the 
re-inforcement of the Peninsular a, 
my. 

In the reign of Justinian, the peo 
ple of Constantinople, and indeed of 
the whole empire, were divided » 
they had been for many years be 
fore, into two factions denominated 
the Biue and the Green. Justiniaa, 
who favoured the faction of the 
Blue, and denied justice to the 
Green, increased the mutual invete 
racy of both parties, and consequently 
strengthened them in the state. Thew 
contending parties proceeded so far 
as even tudisannul the authority of the 
magistrates. The Blues were in » 
apprehension of the laws, becaus 
the power of the empire protected 
them against their severity, and the 
Greens began to disregard them be 
cause they could not defend them 
from insults. All the bonds d 
friendship, affinity, and gratitede 
were cut asunder, and Justiuian, & 
though he builta great number @ 
forts, and made a large collection # 
laws, accelerated by his partiality 
and intolerance the rapid decline # 
the Koman Empire. His forts oi 
exhibited so many monument 
of weakness, and his laws in thet 
incessant variations manifested 0» 
thing but personal caprice and ® 
becility. His fatourite political 
ject was to enforce a general of 
mity of opinion in religious mate? 
by ‘civil penalties, and whilst * 
imagined himself increasing ™ 
number of the faithful, be was # 
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revolting the minds pf his subjects, 
and diminishing the race of inavkiud, 
Hisreign was characterized by pros 
fusion, irregular conduct, and in- 
consistency, and exhibited a train 
of real calamities, intermixed with 
yaprofitable success, and a false 
glitter of unsubstantial glory. 


es 8s 


—=_ 
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Tue following Address came too late 
for insertion among the Original Commu- 
nications. That no time may be lost in giv- 
ing publicity to the excellent observations 
it contains, room is made for its insertion 
in this place. 

i 
TO THE CATHOLICS OF ULSTER. 


The person who now addresses you has 
ever been your friend, so far as his feeble 
exertions could avail ; and though a mem- 
ber of the Established Church, there are 
few perhaps of your Own communion, 
who would hail the glad tidings of Catho. 
lic Emancipation more sincerely than he 
would do. He therefore thinks himself 
entitled, at the present momentous peri- 
od, to offer you his advice, in beseeching 
you to suffer no petty irritations to prompt 
you for one moment to violate that peace, 
which it should be your earnest study un- 
ceasingly to observe, It is the object of 
9 euemies to provoke you if they can. 

'let them not then accomplish their in- 
fernal object : give them no just cause to 
invalidate your claims, persevere with 
meadiness in the course you have begua ; 
and, in defiance of all opposition, you will 
trtumph at the last over their malignant 

sy. But if you once suffer your- 
telves to infriuge the sacred laws of peace, 
from that instant you will have given a 
oat wound to all your hopes; your 
weads will diminish, and yonr adversa- 
nes will increase : the hirelings of govern- 
a will exult at your mtemperance, aad 
thi ntl of sedition will reverberate through 
: sg Remember the disturbances ia 
ve will not positively say that they 

“fe excited by the tools of ministry, to 
“pe England an excuse for depriving us 
ag Parliament ; but they were cer- 

compa at; they were witnessed 
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with pleasure by those who were hostile to 
Irish independence. 

When I entreat you, patiently to bear 
the disappointment of your expectations, 
of expectations founded in justice, and ia 
cominon sense: when I entreat you to o- 
verlook the daily annoyances with which 
you are assailed; [| know that I impose 
upon you no easy task ; [ know that it is 
difficult to yield to insult, doubly difficult 
where the iasult is unprovoked. But re- 
flect, my friends, that where there is no 
trial, there can be no praise. You have 
been tried, and your general forbearance 
has procured you many advoeates : nor is 
the day, in my opinion, now far distant 
wherein your grievances shall be redress- 
ed, your rights restored, and your servi- 
ces réwarded. The British Parliament 
must yield at length to the justice of your 
claims : your peaceable expostulations 
will not be always disregarded. The pe- 
titionsof your Protestant brethren jn your 
behalf, have been already pregnant with 
the best effects; they have contributed, 
in an eminent degree, to remove that er- 
ronegous opinion entertained by some, that 
Protestant and Catholic can never coalesce. 
Absurd opinion! fostered in the cradle of 
Gothic bigotry, of childish ignorance! 
The tenets, 1 admit, of the Protestant and 
Catholic church, are in many respects 
widely different. But what has this to do 
with Our intercourse as nien? what has 
this to do with the moral affections of the 
heart ?. The same Saviour whom we both 
acknowledge, expressly says, “ Do unto 
others, as you would they should do unto 
you.” This is plain, this is practical: and 
so long as Protestant and Catholic mutua!- 
ly observe this inestimable rule in their 
intercuurse with each other, they will be 
as good neighbours, and as good friends 
(often better,) as those whose sentiments 
upon speculative points more nearly co- 
incide, Allow me to offer you my warm 
congratulations on the pleasing prospect 
of the speedy downfal of the Orange Soci- 
eties ; socicties which have long contri- 
buted to disturb the harmony of this un- 
happy country. Here, also, that peacea- 
ble demeanour, which has for the most 
part distinguished the Cathglics of Ulsier, 
has_not been unrewarded. Had you uni- 
formty opposed violence to insult, the 
Oranye faction, instead of heing openty 
discountenaticed by those in power, as it 
now deservedly is, would have been cher- 
ished and supported, But I am happy to 
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say, you have not done so. In a few in- 
stances, indeed, (and what man or body 
of men are not sometimes off their guard ?) 
you have yieldedto the force of personal 
resentment: in doing thus, you acted un- 
wisely ; you sacrificed public benefit to 
individual feeling. But your worst ene- 
mies: must allow that your general conduct 
has been unimpeachable. You have strug- 
gied to “ overcome evil with good:” and 
you have hereby made friends of the 
wise and the impartial. ‘hese friends are ex- 
erting, and will exert themselves in your 
cause and the cause of justice, until the 
demon of Orangism shall be driven from 
our land, until intolerance and oppression 
shall cease from amongst us. Already do 
your foes hear the knell of their departing 
our; they hear and tremble. Alarmed 
at what may be the consequence of the 
yetitions about to be presented to the 
a ane against the illegality of their 
associations, they are not ashamed to bave 
recourse to the vilest methods, in order to 
prevent the obtaining of signatures to 
those petitions, Anonymous hand bills, 
and anonymous letters are_ circulated 
through the country, calculated to mislead 
the ignorant, and to intimidate the effe- 
minate, These productions, replete with 
nousense, illiberality, and falsehood, call 
upon every Protestant, in supplicating 
accents, not to sign the death-warrant of 
Orangism ; for, that “the Orange Socie- 
ties are the impregnable bulwarks of our 
happy constitution!!!" Irishmen and 
freemen, listen to this rant: Wellington 
and Nelson, hide your diminished heads. 
Learn that we are indebted for the safety 
of our constitution, not to your ingiorious 
exertions, not to the pigmy efforts of our 
fleets or Gur armies, but to those gigantic 
bulwarks, the Orange Socizties. 

I will not, however, waste your time, 
or my own, by exposing the malignant 
falsehoods of those frothy ebulhtions: let 
us cousign them to that oblivion they so 
well merit. I would not indeed have no- 
ticed them at all, except fer the purpose 
of proving to you, that even in the opi- 
nion of the Orangemen themselves, the 
dissolution of their distempered body is 
rapidly approaching. Else, why need they 
have recourse to anonymous fabrications ? 
Why strive to prejudice the public mind, 
and take 1» men the inestimable li- 
berty of judging for themselves? But, be- 
lieve me, my friends, their petty artifices 
will be unavailing: they may, for a sea- 
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son, influence the minds of the wares 
and the weak; but, at the last, nial 
common sense will be victorions, Let ng 
your passions then be roused by such dy 
picable libels: treat them wil that cud! 
contempt to which they are entitled; and, 
in defiance of calumny and Provocation, 
continue to preserve inviolate good orde 
and good temper. 

The Orange Societies may be said » 
consist of four distinct classes of persons: 
the honest, the timid, the interested, and the 
intolerant. ‘Fhose of the first class, whic 
is also by much the smailest, really a 
from conscientious motives: wedded » 
what is old, they consider reformation and 
rebellion as syuonymous terms; and, @ 
this principle, they think themselves jug 
fiable in opposing the advocates of equl 
rights. ‘Those of the second class are a 
ways guided by their personal fears; noiy 
disturbers of the public peace, they a 
ever sounding the trumpet of alarm, ad 
crying, “ danger, danger!” where there 
is no danger. God forbid we should al 
such men knaves. No; they are rather 
to be pitied than condemned. Compo 
by nature of delicate materials, vain would 
be the hope to divest them of their fear 
vain the hope to excite in them a -_ 
energy. “But the two other classes whi 
constitute the bulk of the Orange mam 
namely, the interested, and the intelerai 
have no fair claim’ upon our compassion; 
for they are neither guided by principle 
nor fear, ‘The Jaterested man says, “ Wha 
shall [do to gain preferment?” Hise 
genius whispers, “ Bow to those in power 
unite with the strong parity: be clam 
ous in the cause of Church and State: & 
come an Orangeman.” Pleased with the 
suggestions, he instantly assumes the ® 
signia of faction: loud in defence of ® 
nistry, and all its measures, he braudelit 
patriot with the epithet seditious ; belo 
him with the foulest calumny and abe 
his integrity he calls ambition, his i 
ness pride. Vain of his own superory 
dom, in steadily pursuing the com 
path of interest, he laughs at the abst] 
of his objections who will not take 
same course, who, will not cor 
all the paltry meapnesses to | 

stoops. At length, he reaches the 
preferment: he is rewarded by a #8" 
sinecure, or pension, and blesses the 4 
that he became an Orangeman. 

The Jntolerant compose the last ¢ 
this respectable society : men, 
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brethren, laying aside all speculative dis 








ver: sentence tO ; oe : 

th differ from themselves. The pious mem- quisitidns, to act according to the moral 
Let not ber of the Church of England says, “{ law of that religion which we both pro- 
ch dey exnnot assimilate with the Papist, for he fess—the religion of the Gospel; and, “ if 
Lat cual calls mea heretic, and excludes me from it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
1: and, alvation.” Gracious Heavens! and are quietly with all men,” ‘This will be your 

ocation, our ears and our understandings to be in« surest road to victory: this will lead to the 

d order wilted with such ridiculous nonsense in the consummation ef your wishes. The male- 

nineteenth century? If I could imagine, volent fabrications of your despicable op- 

said to for an instant, that you, my Catholic bres ponents shall thus meet with that contempt 

eT SONS thren, really believe such an abominable which is their just reward: every virtuous 
and the doctrine, | would consider you as degrad- man must become your friend: the voice 

» which ed below the rank of men, But, thanks of reason will make itself be heard: and 

ally act be to God, the gloomy night of intellectual the emancipation of her children will re- 

ded to darkness is long since past; the reign of store to Ireland, that harmony which has 

tion and credulity is at an end. Your adversaries, long been an exile from her shores ! 

and, oa therefore, are highly uoju>cifiable in bring- Lambeg, Sept, 20th, 1813. M D, 

VCS juste ing charges against you, which they can- 

of equal not stistantiate : it clearly evinces that neta 

sare ab are alike destitute of charity and good 

PS 5 Doky sense; for those who accuse you of en- To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine 
they are tertaining such sentiments, have nothing 

arm, and else to allege in suppor: of their assertions, A atte. gaa 

pre. there except some obsolete canons of your church, , 

ould cal Now, this mode of reasoniog is unfair in I nave heard, that it has been said, with 

re rather the extreme, and every Proiestant must some confidence, by certain of the Orangists, 

Som posed know that it may be equally applied against that the Synod of Ulster’s declaration re- 

ain woul HEE himself: he must know, that there are specting civil and religious liberty, is like- 

eir fears; some things still remaining in the Jeter of ly to do them much ee Poe their peo- 

. -_ his creed, which he finds it necessary to ple. They say, that the inisters had no 

ses construe according to his own interpreta- business to intermeddle with politics ; and 

nge mas tion. He should consequently grant to that they would not be surprised, if many 
intolerant, others that indulgence he requires for him- /eye/ men should, for this improper expres- 

1m passion wif. All we have any right to demand sion of sentiment, withdraw themselves 

principle from our neighbour, is an obliging peace- from their communion, and go to Church, 

8, * Whe able demeanor: with this we ought to be ‘This subject furnishes materials for a few 

Hiner content, and leave the rest toGod, who is remarks, and some gloomy reflections, on 
in power: far more merciful to us, than we are-to the times in which we live. 

Ps ry sich other, Study! then, my Catholic AN Observer, 
State: 

with thee 

oe ee -—__oOo 

nce of & AG ‘ ner 
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From the 20th August tothe 20th September, 1813, 


Artzr along time of parching dry weather, a change took place about the beginning 
of this month, and a great deal of rain fell for several weeks, accompanied by high 
winds, which beat down the standing corn, did considerableinjury tothe grain,and for some 
Lenape the appearance of producing a serious alteration in the prospect of plenty, 

) theabundance of the crops had presented. A favourable change in the weather 


Mi removed the fears that had been entertained, aud the harvest is likely to be 
ted without much further loss 
















y ali The blast, so much lained of i 

he ; ast, uch comp ained of in the Wheat crops, appears to be pretty general 
sees | ee in others there is very little injury likely to be sustained hee it; 
‘let de ‘eres versity Of sentiment has prevailed among agri:ulturalists as to the cause of this 
ar per, and various methods prescribed for its prevention. The writer of this re- 





HOt presume to give a decided opinion, on the subject, much less to dictate 
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to others; but he may be allowed tosay, that for many years he has been in the 

tice of immersing his seed wheat in a strong pickle of salt and water, throwing away all 
the grains that floated, and drying the seed with lime. Whilst he uniformly 

to this practice he has never had occasion to complain of blast in his crops ; and jg 
some cases where it was neglected, the distemper has been observed. This year hy 
had seven fields sown with wheat, in different farms, and various soils; in one of thos 
fields a great deal of blast was observed, whilst the other six were quite free from j:. 
and on remarking the defect to some of his servants, they informed him, that iy 
seed sown in that field had not received the usual previous preparation. 

If any persons are disposed to try this method, it may be necessary to inform 
that the wheat is put ipo the pickle through a riddle, that 4 Sea falling in a regular 
manner, the light graihg may float, and not be pressed tu the bottom by the heavy ones, 
which is the case when it is put into the vessel in bulk, and even stirring it wilh na 
bring up all the defective grams. 


bE  —— —— — —| 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Trape continves in an unsettled state, owing to the fluctuations occasioned by th 
war. The flattering hopes of to-day are often disappointed by the political eventsof 
to-morrow. ‘The merchant, at one time, lays out his account on the speculation of the 
ports of the North of Europe being open, and, before the maturity of his plans, he 
fils a probability of their being shut. Thus the best concerted plans are often fru 
trated, and perceiving so great uncertainty to prevail, the once careful merchant sub- 
mits to the exigencies of the times, and finding, to his cost, prudence often unavailing, 
loses his caution, and acts too much at random. Such a state ef affairs produces an i- 
jurious influeuce, more than is generally supposed, on public manners, and tends co» 
siderably to the’ deterioration of the national character. A fondness for war is the co- 
sequence, to which, from the long habits of 20 yéars, many become reconciled, a 
supposing the evils of inevitable necessity, and submit to them, as in the necessary order 
ot things, without making a single effort to remonstrate. In the mean time, the effects 
of the war are little noticed, but they regularly proceed unmarked in the descenditg 
series. 

Bullion continues to rise in value. Gold was lately in London at 4.5 145s. per ounte, 


and silver at 7s. 6d.; leaving, at a rate of comparison with the mint priee, the bank 


note for £1, worth only 13s. 4d. If we would deign to receive instructions from othtt 
countries, Austria affords a warning. Paper-money at Vienna is at present depreciated 
to one-half of its nominal value. We are rapidly following in the same career, # 
scarcely a month passes, but in our report we have to announce a rapid approximation 
to the same state. The act which prevents guineas from being an open mark 
commodity, may hide the danger from the unsuspecting and the unreflecting, but never 
theless it is not less real, ; 

‘rhe trade for coarse linens is good at present for the draper. The brown cost is lor, 
and there is a brisk demand for them white, to make shirts for soldiers. ‘Thus wars 
our staple trade, and only the articles influenced by it flourish. ‘The trade for fine lines 
is not improved, ‘The exigencies of the times keep back purchasers, as long 4s pr 
withheld. ‘They try to make their old stock last a little longer, or they substitut 
of cotton, as costing less in the first instance. 

Sugar continues to advance, as the usual supplies have not arrived from the Wet 
Indies, Sugar plantations have been for a long time unprofitable to the planter, 
the low price of sugar, since the want of a regular market on the Continent of 
‘Lhis year may perhaps make some amends. ' 

Distillation from grain is to be permitted in Ireland from the 1 4th of next moots 
Government are in haste to avail themselves of their share of the profit arising from 
manufacture of this liquid poison. 


¥ 


Exchange on London, both in Belfast and Dublin, has mostly kept at from 541! } 


per cent. during this month, 


1813. 


Aug. 
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NATURALIST’S REPORT. 


Soni From the 20th August, to the 20th September, 1813. 
nd ig 
car he . 12, Oats, which were shooting on the 8th of July, now ripe. 
those hs 26, Double Meadow Saffron (Colchicum autummale plena) emerging $ Black- 
mM it ; berries, or fruit of the Brambles, (Rubus Corylifolius and Rubus frutie« 
sat the cosus) ripe. 

29, Common Swallows (Hirundo rustica) in large flocks, ‘ 
. them, Sept. 1, Variegated Meadow Saffron (Colchicum variegatum) flowering. 
regular 8, Alder-leaved Clethra (Clethra Alnifolia), and European Sow bread (Cy- 
Y ones, clamen Europeum), flowering. Wood-lark (Alauda Arborea) began 
il Du ' to sing. 

—_—_— 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From the 20th August to the 20th September, 1815, 
the 

ae Aug. 21—22,......Cloudy, windy, and threatening raia. 
of the Woriccacscevss Fine. 
ans, he __ nee Fine morning, cloudy afternoon. 
niu & 25—28,,......Fine, | 
nt sub- 29—50,....».Cloudy, ' 
vailing, SB iceciiecs ..»-Dark, with some drops of rain. , 
af ie GES, Cyrecesese ....Fine, cloudy afternoon, 
ds com Q,seercencesesFine. 
he con 5, .sseeceeeeesStormy, with some showers. 
iled, a 4,..ss0eeee0ee Phunder, and heavy showers. 
y order BysvesesseneesShOWErye 
, effects GCjecccsosecese Very wet and stormy, 
cending , esesee Windy, with showers. 

SB nesccccccese Showery. 
- ounce, D,.recdccreeee Heavy shower last night; fine day. 
r€ bank Wypsivnsecer.< Wet dark day. 
m other BL jesdsveere ..-Showery. ) r 
reciated 12,...sseseeeesVery wet day. 
er, and BS. rccseecede Showery. 
imation |, seveeeFine. 
rketable Gi ccccdectess Wet 
t nevel 5G .cncpecom .. Fine, 

AT pocenccoones Dark dry day. 
: is low, 18—19,.,....Fine. 
20,..0secsecees Some light showers, 
ve linens He 
yi te From the 24th of August, to the 30th, the Barometer was stationary at 30-2, Oa 
: the 17th of September, it got as high as 80-1. On the 16th and 18th it wasat 30, The 
se Wet rest of the month it never got so high, and on the 6th and 7th it was only 29. 
— The range of the Thermometer has been high for the season ; being, on the 28th of 


August, 62; at 8 a.m. on the Ist and 3d of September, it was 61; on the 18th, it was 


a de oh ee the wet weather, it was lower for a few days, being on the 8th at 48, om 
ew 9, 
from tht 


The Wind was observed N.W. 6 times; N.E. 8 times; S.W. 18; SE, 4. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


FOR OCTOBER, 1813, 


On the 2d, the Moon is on the meridian at eight minutes past six in the evening, jug 
entering the head of the Archer on the west, passing the fifteenth of this constellatiog 
at twenty-three minutes past eleven, that is, after moon-set. It is evident that she wil 
have passed Saturn before her next appearance ; and her course is directed betwee 
Mars and the two first stars of the Goat, at a considerable distance from her to the 
east. 


‘On the 5th, the Moon passes the ecliptic, in her descending node, about twoin th 
morning ; in the evening, she ison the meridian at forty minutes past eight, having 
below, and near .o her to the east, the four small stars in the tail of the Goat, th 
two first being at some distance to the west of her. Mars is now also below her to th 
west. 


On the 9th, the Moon rises under the four stars in square, not to be distinguished from 
a full Moon, which she becomes half an hour after her passage over the meridian # 
midnight. There is, however, no eclipse, as she is nearly four degrees and three quat- 
ters south of the ecliptic. 


On the 15th, the Moon rises under, but near to the sixth of the Twins, as she pa 
sed this star at twenty six minutes past nine at night; we shall, therefore, during th 
night, notice the two first of the ‘wins ; the second being the nearest to her. 


On the 19th, the Moon rises in the morning, and is soon followed by the first d 
the Lion and Jupiter, as she passes the star at fourteen minutes past five, and the ple 
net in the afternoon. These three objects will, therefore, attract the attention of th 
traveller. On the 20th, she rises under Jupiter, who is nearer to her than to the first ofthe 
Lion above him. On the 21st, she is followed, soon atter her rising, by the second of tht 
Virgin, and thus heads the five stars in triangle of this constellation ; and on the 2 
is new Moon, at fifty-six minutes past five in the morning. 


On the 27th, the Moon is seen above Venus. They are at opposite sides of the 
ecliptic; and neither will gladden us long, The planet will, of course, first disy» 

ar, and on the 31st, she is on the meridian at three quarters past five ; having, abow 
a the two first stars of the Goat ; to the east of her, Mars; to the west, Saturn aud 
Venus, the latter being near to the horizon, to the south of south-west. 


Mercury is in his superior conjunction on the 9th, and durirg the whole month # 
near the Sun, that he will be detected only by the very keen astronomer, The Mow 
passes him on the 25th. 


Venus is an evening planet in an unfavourable position, On the Ist, she is seen ® 
the lower part of the lower region at sun-set, in south-west-by-west, distant only fifty 
six minutes and a half from the first of the Balance, the star being north of he 
From this place she travels with a direct motion, but an increasing southern lati 
through twenty-seven degrees. The Moon passes her on the 27th. 


Mars is on the meridian at eighteen minutes past eight in the evening of the I} 
and forty three minutes past seven, of the 19th. His motion is direct through 
degrees. The Moon passes him on the 5th. 


* 
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Jupiter is a morning stat, at a considerable height above the horizon at sun-rise; ee 
sis motion is direct through upwards of five degrees. The Moon passes him on 


the 19th. 


Saturn is on the meridian at twenty-six minutes past six, on the evening of the Ist 
and at twenty-three manutes past five, onthe 19th. He is under the small stars in the 
ig, just head of the Archer, and his motion is direct through a degree and a half. The Moon 
ellatiog passes him on the Sd, and again on the 30th. 
he wil 


peri Herschell is on the meridian at three minutes past three in the afternoon of the Ist, 
to the and every day later; 80 that, at the end of the month, he is, by his nearness to the 
Sun and the horizon, at sunset, discoverable only by the very keen astronomer. The 
: Moon passes him on the 26th. 
yin the Te Frend’s Evening Amusements, 
having 
pat, the 
’ to the 
r————___ } 
ed from 
dian at 
ab oat ERRATA. 
i 
“"—~ Page 108, Ist column, near the foot, for motions, read motives; same page, 2d col. 
pear the top, dele the words “ of persuasion ;” and farther down, for *“ Mrs. Dick- 
hati son,” in two instances, read “* Mrs. Porter.”—Page 208, col. 2d, line 31st, for * should 


labour,” read “ should not labour,”——Page 219, col. Ist, line 15th, trom the foot of 
he . the page, for “ and the many frivolous, &c.” read “ and for the many frivolous, &c.” 
| of —Page 219, col, 1st, line 2d from the foot of the page, for “ Doctor of the law,” read 


st of the ry ” 
lof the ie Doctor of the Laws. 


ua Owing to a mistake the sixth half sheet of this No. of the Magazine began with page 


223, instead of 221 ; consequently there appears a deficiency of two pages, which in 
sof th Mn Tality is not the case, ) , 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A valued Correspondent must excuse us for not inserting the song he sent, 
nied by some other very acceptable favours. The praise of wine, it is feared, might te 
considered as an apology for a vice unhappily too common. 


The remarks of Vindex, in Answer to“ A Man of Feeling,” contain too much of per 
sonal attack, and appear to proceed on the grounds of a quarrel between individuah 
Perhaps the paper from “ the Man of Feeling” is liable to the same objection in a les 
degree, but when it was inserted it was not known that a persona! quarrel existed, 
The remarks were at the time considered only to relate to a public transaction, whic 
* might be considered as a fair subject for public animadversion, in which on public 
grounds, was pointed out the inconsistency of first objecting to a measure, and afters 
time, without any change in the merits of the question, advocating on the opposite 
side. 


Owing to two of our correspondents assuming the same signature, our note in the | 


last number was misunderstood by one of them. It was not to his paper the alluso 
was made, It referred to an article which appears in this namber under the signatur 
of * Another Observer.” The first Observer will perceive we have availed oursels 
of his hint at the close of his letter, and inserted it in the department entitled Corre 
pondence. Does he wish for the insertion of the first part of his letter? 


The addition to the remarks of “ Star-gazer,” and “ Strictures on Remarks on the 
proceedings of the Synod of Ulster,” arrived too late for insertion in the proper plact; 
they shall be inserted in the next Number. 
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